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CONTAINERS 


A Complete Line— 
Priced Right 
TIN— 
5 and 10 Ib. Friction Top. 
5 gal. Square, bulk and cased. 


GLASS— 
8 oz., 16 oz., 20 oz., 32 oz., 44 oz., 5 Ib. 


COMB HONEY— 


Cartons. 
Cellophane Wrappers. 
Shipping Cases. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


Send your beeswax to us. 
We are paying highest prices 











THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 




















RED STICK APIARIES 
& C0. 


MEMBER LOUISIANA RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 





Package Bees and Queens 


Twenty-six Years as Commercial Queen Breeders. 
Oldest Combless Package Bee Shippers in Louisiana. 


Disease Resistant Stock 


PLANNING WITH ENTHUSIASM IS THE 
ESSENTIAL OF SUCCESSFUL BEEKEEPING 
BOOK EARLY 


WHY PAY MORE FOR THE BEST 
e 
BACK YOUR FUTURE 
WITH U. S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


Red Stick Apiaries & Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, 113 LEE AVENUE 


DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 


Telegraph Western Union 
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Honey Containers 


ORDER EARLY AND AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 
STOCKS ARE COMPLETE AT PRESENT 
a 
TIN PAILS AND CANS 





5-lb. pails per carton of 50 $3.35 
10-Ib. pails per carton of 50 4.95 
60-lb. sq. cans per box of 2 1.00 
60-lb. sq. cans in bulk, each .32 
60-lb. sq. cans per carton 24 7.44 
& 
Also 
COMB HONEY PACKAGES AND SHIPPING 
CASES 
Paste, 30 oz. can $ .60 || 


Label samples mailed on request. 
5% discount on all orders over $50.00. 


Prices subject to O. P. A. ceilings. 


August Lotz Company 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 
of Bee Supplies 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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JENSEN’S 


“MAGNOLIA STATE” STRAIN 


Italian Bees and Queens 


Another successful season draws to a close, and 
beekeeping continues to move forward in 
scope, and importance. In spite of shortages of 
‘quipment and other obstacles, plus unfavorable 
-onditions in many honey producing areas, much 
yptimism prevails in the industry. 

3ees are receiving a lot of favorable publicity 
these days, and much of it absolutely free. But 
beekeepers need to get behind our National Feder- 
ation of State Beekeepers’ Associations with suffi- 
cient funds to keep it going, and to expand the good 
work it is doing in interesting agronomists and othe) 
zroups in the importance of bees in 
More and better bee-pasture will result from our 
‘o-operation. Let’s give the Federation our whole- 
hearted support. 


both 


pollination. 


Last call for queens to save that odd colony, or 
colonies found queenless at the last moment: $1.00 
each while they last. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
MACON, MISS. 


“Where Quality Reigns Supreme” 
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AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPING NEWS 
he Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 

AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 

Subscription 5 shillings per year, start 

any time. Enquire for International 

money order for 5 shillings (Austra- 
lian) at your Post Office, Write now 
to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, West 

Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 


DO YOU BELIEVE 


In teamwork? In cooperative effort? Would 
you like to receive a fair price for your 
honey ? You may enjoy these and many other 
benefits by joining a progressive cooperative 
now and assuring a future market when sell- 


good-looking, easy to pack, easy to label 
ing gets tough. For information etc., write 
ILLINOIS HONEY PRODUCERS ASS’N Hazel-Atlas Honey Jars. 


MT. STERLING, ILLINOIS 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much in common 
with their neighbors in the U. S. If you are 
interested in bee activities “North of the 
Border,” send us your subscription NOW. 
We will see that you receive each monthly 
copy regularly. 

Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 

U. S. A. 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 








Good honey comes from good bees and 


good flowers. Good sales come from 





The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
ers’ own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 
producers everywhere. beekeeping field. 

Send $2.00 and get Both Magazines for a year 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, Paducah, Kentucky 


MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Shows the Way to Success. . 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
vear $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 1l5c. 


AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
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Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 

“SILVERHIDE’’ 
The ready mixed aluminum paint that you * 
have been waiting for to paint your bee hives 


with. Reduces the temperature from ten to 
fifteen degrees, highly resistant to acid, 
fumes and brine conditions. No waste, every 


drop can be used, it does not skin over er HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
harden in the container, apply with hand 

brush or air spray. Write for information 

and prices at once. 


TUNG OIL PAINT MFG. CO., Inc. 


apes NT Src. ie WHEELING, W. VA. 
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: ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES { 
: GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS 
HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


M. J. BECK CO. 


: Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON 
: 510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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WE REGRET _ 


Having to turn away customers. Although we are again increasing our 


ARE YOU LOSING BEESWAX? 


We render old combs, cappings and slum- 
gum for beekeepers. Our steam wax presses 
get every available ounce of wax out of this 
material. If you are rendering your own or 
raving this work done elsewhere, give » 4. 
shance to show you what we can do. e 5 
pecialize on SLUMGUM from presses that are 3 1947 delivery. ITALIANS AND CAUCASIANS. 2 


1t operated under water. We often get from . «| 
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production we can make NO SACRIFICE of QUALITY and SERVICE 


EERE D ASE 


for QUANTITY. Please send no more orders for package bees for 


TIFF II 
DSSSBi 


0 to 40 per cent wax from such material. 8 ey 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois [> WEAVER APIARIES : Navasota, Texas : 
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Caucasians 


NO MORE QUEENS AFTER 
THIS DATE FOR 1946. 


THANKS 
for a completely successful 


season. 


Never lost a package and not 
a drone layer reported out 
of 3,000 queens shipped. 


D. T. WINSLETT 


1015 Sonoma Ave. 
No. Sacramento, 15, Calif. 


A . B J | “CARNIOLANS” 
merican ee ourna No more queens balance 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS of season 
October, 1946 Volume LXXXVI, No.10 Ephardt Honey Farms 








PLAUCHEVILLE, LOUISIANA 





Managing Editor—G. H. Cale. 
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Published monthly at Hamilton, Illinois. Entered as second class matter at the Postoffice 
at Hamilton, Illinois. In United States, Canada and Mexico, $1.50 a year; two years $2.50; 
three years $3.00; Foreign $1.75 a year; two years $3.00; three years $3.75. Subscription 
stopped at expiration printed on wrapper. 


PS 
Associate Editors—M. G. Dadant, Frank C. Pellett, J. C. Dadant, Roy A. Grout | Three Banded 


Italian Queens 
eee Ses oe == : ae OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
1 to 24 $1.00 ea. 25 up 80c ea. 


C O Nn t e Nl t S Pure mating and live delivery 
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) guaranteed. 
‘ “| «EL R. RALEY 

Don’t Let Your Inspector Down—Milton H. Stricker 405 Box 1610, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
The ‘Carolina’ —Gonzalo S. Ordetx Tt iuidteamnan mabalabediadiaieameall 
Uses of Beeswax—Roy A. Grout 408 pecnuneemanes pee, 
Visitors from France—M. G. Dadant 410 } Booked Up On Queen } 
W. Z. Hutchinson—Aent Pellett 411 Orders Through October } 
Making Mead—John De Burgh Leake 412 ! THANKS FOF YOUR TRADE. 
Honey Price Situation 412 } We are now booking orders } 
Start With Bees: How to do it on $3,000—Harry T. Starnes 413  } fer 1947 shipments, BEES AND } 
Robbing—G. H. Cale “a ee | 
Vern G. Milum—Men of Today—Aennith Hawkins 416 } ° , 
How To Do It 417 { B. A. Anderson & Co. } 
Editorial 418 Opp, Alabama 
Honey Recipes SB. HSwnneneseeserearrensens 
Questions and Answers 420 ¢ } 
Institute News Notes 421 Leather Colored Italians 
The E. F. Phillips Library 422 ——— 
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Meetings and Events 426 & F 
Crop and Market Report—M. G. Dadant a ee 
Postscript—Frank C. Pellett 438 Bring Results. 
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FIRST QUALITY 


Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 


* 
John S. Shackelford 
Live Oak, California 
WANTED sscsmpet Ponts 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 


STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL 
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Thousands of Rabbits and 








Box 251 MILTON, PA. 
Cc ostinato | 
THRIFTY QUEENS ) 
' THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY , 
4 1 to 24, 90c each; 25 to 99, 80c each; 4 
4 100, 75c each. THRIFTY bees are 4 
guaranteed to please. ,] 

W. J. FOREHAND & SONS} 
) FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. \ 
.Y Breeders since 1892. ‘ 
a OO Crew rrr rrr) 
(7 >\ 








What Price Package 
Bees for 1947? 


We held the line for 1945 and 1946 
without increasing prices. It’s doubt- 
ful that we can do it again, but 


we'll stay in line in 
the meantime. 


File your order early with $1.00 de- 
posit to hold your preferred shipping 
date, and we will invoice you for 
balance when prices are announced. 
Don’t be late: Demand, this year, will 
far exceed supply. We cannot accept 
orders beyond our normal capacity. 
You can’t be too early— it’s easy to be 
too late. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
HAHIRA, GA. 



























| KOEHNEN’S 


_ Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 











“YOU'LL LIKE” 
The Beekeepers’ Magazine 


IT’S SPICY—IT’S INDEPENDENT 


Send for your free copy and special 
introductory subscription offer today. 


RT. 5, BOX 181 LANSING, MICH. 
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When You Want 
: QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 





a 
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- Growing 100 Queens Daily Until Nov. ist 





KELLEY—“THE BEE MAN” 


Write for prices on lots of 25 or more. Young 3-banded laying 
queens, fresh from our yards; health certificate with each shipment. 
Shipped daily from Paducah. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


N O T I C E; @ Orly a limited number of queens 


available during October at 
Prices: 1-24, $1.10 25-99, $1.00 100 or more, 9Oc each 








Improved methods and personally selected stock in the North will greatly enhance 
the quality of our strain next year. 


BESSONET BEE COMPAN , eg 





Queens Queens REQUEEN NOW 


Heavy Honey Production requires good queens- Beginners: Do not allow old worn 
out queens to remain in your colonies over the winter. Requeen NOW. We offer 
First Class Queens at reasonable prices. 


Progeny-Test 3-Banded Italians of Highest Quality 





Also Mraz’s Strain of High Quality Daughters of Stock Bred for 
Resistance. @[ Health Certificates Accompany All Shipments. 


| to 10, 9Oc Ea. II to 25, 8Oc Ea. 26 to 1OO, 75c Ea. 
No extra charge for clipping 

Garon Bee Company : : Donaldsonville, La. 

_____________t 
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1947 ITALIAN BEES AND YOUNG QUEENS 1947 


By adding 2000 colonies to our Louisiana outfits, we should be able 


to take care of your additional needs this forthcoming season. 


ON ORDERS BOOKED BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1947 


3-lbs. with young laying Italian queens $5.00 
2-lbs. with young laying Italian queens 4.00 
Extra queens, any number 1.25 


WE SOLICIT LARGE QUEEN ORDERS 


OVERBEY APIARIES : Bunkie, La. 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


During remainder of season we will continue to supply a limited quantity of packages for late increase or 
booster bees for backward colonies that may need help. We have ample good queens to supply your needs in 
large or small lots for prompt shipments. Foundation stock proven producers, buy wisely. 


PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 


Quantity 1to2 3 to 27 30 to 96 99 up 

2-lb. packages $4.25 each $4.10 each $3.95 each $3.75 each 
3-lb. packages 5.25 each 5.10 each 4.95 each 4.75 each 
Queens __ ; : 1.30 each 1.25 each 1.25 each 1.25 each 
Tested Queens __ 2.60 each 2.50 each 2.50 each 2.50 each 


Queenless packages, deduct $1.10 per package 


We are receiving many inquiries and orders for 1947. Due to this fact we believe it will be necessary to 
make your plans early. We will book your orders now subject to prevailing prices for 1947, Just what may 
happen between now and another season we do not know, but prices can not be lower unless general con- 
ditions will permit. Since beginning of present season cost of production has soared due to advances in 
price on material and other items which had to be absorbed. This of course can not continue indefinitely and 
we feel that a slight increase in price on bees for the coming season will be necessary to maintain quality 
production. Otherwise quality may be seriously affected. 


Thanking all of you, old and new customers for making this one of our greatest seasons. Trusting we 
may continue to serve you with the best and your patronage is always highly appreciated. 


YORK BEE COMPANY J£SUP, GA. U.S. A. 


(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 


OCTOBER, 1946 
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Bee Supply Prices 


Lumber has not only been scarce but it has increased 
in price to us way beyond the basis used to figure Bee- 
ware prices since our last price change. Not only lumber 
but many other factors entering our costs have increased 
beyond our control. 


An appeal to O. P. A. for price relief had been made 
but final action had not occurred before this agency passed 
out of the picture June 30th last. Some price increases on 
soods we sell had already been made by the manu- 
facturers, such as bee comb foundation, smokers, etc., 
which we necessarily passed on. 


Effective July 15th we made an increase in price of bee 
supplies of 10% applying on items not previously increased 
during 1946. This increase should have been made sooner 
and the present increase will have little effect upon 1946 
honey producing costs, since the season is nearly over. 


This has been a trying season as we never had nearly 
enough lumber at any time to supply our old customers 
and were forced to cut down many orders to spread what 
little we had. Some lumber is almost impossible to buy 
which accounts for our having been out of sections at 
times. No one can tell what 1947 will be like but it ap- 
pears that lumber will remain tight for many months. We 
will do the best we can to make the best supplies we know 
how with materials available and sell them at the lowest 
prices consistent with good business practice. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
Branches: Sioux City, lowa; Albany, N. Y. and Lynchburg, Va. 
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Don't Let Your Inspector Down 


In the past months I’ve been privi- 
leged to talk to some of the bee in- 
spectors from various states, and their 
remarks upon the sulfa drug treat- 
ment of American foulbrood disease 
would make your hair stand on end. 
Some use emphatic language in con- 
demning. Others use very emphatic 
language and you don’t have to use 
any imagination whatsoever to realize 
that they do not like it and in no un- 
certain terms are they ‘“‘agin”’ it! 
Leonard Haseman’s article in the 
July issue of the Journal showed the 
same attitude and you easily see by 
reading the introduction to this 
article that Mr. Haseman was some- 
what disappointed in his findings at 
the St. Louis bee meeting. I can 
understand his point. The work of 
the Missouri Experiment Station is 
not to be taken lightly and sulfa 
definitely does offer the most satis- 
factory treatment ever known for 
AFB and the only one with positive 
results. All these experiments hold 
the promise of great things 
To be personal, jt took me a long 


+ 


to come. 


tome to come to the decision that 
sulfa had something; even after 
seeing several experiments that 


offered proof of the power of sulfa 
derivatives, I remained a skeptic. It 
was not until after the March 
of the American Bee Journal in which 
G.H. Cale came out for the treatment, 
that I changed my thoughts regarding 
sulfa. I realized that when a man 
I respected as much as Mr. Cale would 
go “all out’ for the “drug” and AFB 
treatment, I was being a “die-hard”’ 
and a “holdout” and I should at least 
get into a more open frame of mind 
since I had nothing to lose. Mr. Cale 
had a nationwide reputation and the 
respect of thousands of American Bee 
Journal readers and he was risking it. 
I was just closing a door on my brain 


issue 


and doing nothing. 

Immediately I started out to visit 
some beekeepers were 
sulfa. The first beekeeper I visited 
was enthusiastic. He showed me three 
clean colonies. I was enthralled; they 
were the heartiest and healthiest colo- 


who using 
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nies in the neighborhood and I was 


sold—until he said: “I kept a check 
colony and that has never cleared 
up!”” Said colony was then opened 


for my inspection and it was suffering 
case of European 
Had 


were tney 


from a beautiful 
foulbrood. I 


these colonies had 


was in a quandary. 
AFB o1 


like this one infected with EFB? The 


beekeeper admitted he didn’t know 
They had looked like disease to n 
and so he had treated the colonies 
with sulfa. 

A bit disappointed, I next visited an 


apiary containing thirty colonies 
had 
dis- 


transferred 


earlier the owne1 
found three that 
eased. He immediately 

these colonies upon foundation and 
fed sulfa, and he was quite proud of 
the results. He showed me the colo- 
nies and sure enough they were dis 


Some months 


colonies were 


ease free. This sort of transferring 
looked good to m« My hopes aros« 
then we looked into some other col 


nies and upon inspecting the yard we 


found five colonies diseased. They 
were colonies in close proximity to 
those transferred. We concluded that 
during the transfer diseased be nad 
drifted into clean coloni that ut 

lized 1¢ diseased ey est bees 
were carrying result live colon 

infected. The gentlemar Vas abou 
twice as bad off as he had been wh« 

he first found the three diseased colo 
nies. It looked as though a burning 
job would have eliminated h trouble 
early in the season and he would have 


been a much less worried individual 


at the present time. 


My new-found friend said he had 


heard of the cure through a friend of 


his who had used it quite successfully 
we both 


in the previous fall, so 


decided to call upon this beekeepe1 


and find out just how successful was 


"quite successfully.”’ 

Upon our arrival at the next apiary 
we met my friend’s friend 
formed us that we l 
late to see the 
experiment; he had just burned the 
colonies. He explained that the pre 


vious fall he had colonies dis 


elieven 


By Milton H. Stricker 


eased, so he had transferred ten of 
he colonies and burned the other 
yne which was, in his opinion, too far 


It had taken lots 
winte! 


treatment. 


of sugar but he was able to 


all of the colonies and he felt pleased 


intil his first spring inspection when 


found he had fifty per cent re- 
currence. Though they were slight 
cases, he decided to “have done”’’ and 
burned the five colonies. He ad- 
mitted that these colonies may have 
obtained the infection in some other 


way and this recurrence was not 


necessarily a reflection upon the drug 
Yet if these had been a 
foreign source of jnfection why hadn’t 
other colonies in the same yard ob- 
AFB? We all agreed that if 


treatment, 


tained 


it were a coincidence it was the 
strangest one we had ever experi- 
enced 
This gentleman was honest in his 
opinions regarding his experience. He 
d five colonies saved, but with his 


experience with the other five, would 


e be istified in mixing the equip 
nent with that of other colonies, or 
id ‘ vette! keep these colonies iso 
ite nd quarantined? He wondered 
{f they did have a crop of honey later 
hould he trust these combs to his 
extrac ? We mentioned that old 
beekeeping proverb, “Its all right to 
end your toothbrush, but never your 
extractor.’’ He agreed and said he 
lidn’t think that he wanted to take 
anc o he would keep these colo- 
nies under observation for another 
SC as ? 


I went home unable to fathom any- 


thing wrong with his careful trans- 

ferring and feeding of sulfa yet these 
lonies had been reattacked; it was 

all more of a puzzle than before. 
The other beekeeper had made his 


mistake by transferring the bees in a 


crowd yard allowing bees with dis- 
eased honey to drift into other hives. 
Perhaps feeding the other colonies 
ilfa just handn’t worked out here. 
Some days later I visited an api 
ry in a neighboring state, a yard 
f about thirty. Some of the man’s 
colonies had been infected. He fed 
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sulfa as recommended but after 
several applications he decided to stop 
or perhaps he “just didn’t get around 
to it” and the diseased colonies had 
gone down hill, robbing had begun 
and when I was there several other 
colonies were infected. The worst 
part of it all was that some of his 
neighbor’s bees had done some 
robbing and in all probability had ac- 
quired the disease. How much better 
it would have been had the inspector 
or the owner burned the diseased 
colonies before things reached the 
deplorable condition of supplying dis- 
ease to the whole neighborhood. 

Upon examining the colonies and 
questioning the owner it appeared 
that the application of sulfa-sirup had 
cleaned up the disease, but upon one 
of the colonies going queenless and 
being robbed there was still enough 
diseased material left to infect other 
colonies. No wonder that the bee 
inspector for this area calls sulfa ‘“‘a 
headache!” 

Here is where Mr. Haseman’s con- 
clusion becomes insolvent. It is not 
so much the sulfa treatment that the 
bee inspectors object to, it is the 
actual use of the drug under field 
conditions by incompetent experi- 
menters that makes our apiary in- 
spectors roll their eyes and tear their 
hair. 

In all the cases I visited, the api- 
aries, due to improper experimenting 
with the sulfa drug, had become a 
menance to neighbor beekeepers when 
a burning hole would have solved the 
problem and kept the neighborhood 
free of disease. That is our inspector’s 
job and he has been doing just this. 
Why cause him more woe and your 
neighbor disease? 

Here is another point that Mr. 
Haseman covers with a sophism and 
I quote his answer for question No. 1 
(page 276)—‘“‘Does the drug kill the 
germ and sterilize the combs, hives 
and surrounding, or does it only mask 
the disease?’”’ Answer— “On _ the 
other hand the very same question 
may well be raised about apiaries 
where regular burning is practiced.” 

I take issue here because I do know 
commercial operators here in the 
East who, upon finding the first cell 
of American foulbrood, burn this 
colony’s bees, equipment and all im- 
mediately. Surely this must destroy 
the organisms present. At least these 
apiaries have remained clean through- 
out the years offering no additional 
disease to themselves or their neigh- 
bors and most important they are not 
propagating a stock that is. sus- 
ceptible to AFB. 
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Somehow I don’t like to compare 
bee diseases with hog cholera and 
think that some day every apiary will 
be populated with AFB germs and 
spores and to combat them we will 
have to feed every colony several 
times a year with sirup and sulfa. 
Of course, if this comes to pass, we 
will have to face it, but throughout 
the years we in the East have been 
reducing the amount of AFB found 
in our apiaries until now many of the 
eastern states have records to be 
envied. New Jersey’s record for the 
past fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
showed that only three per cent 
of the colonies inspected were in- 
fected and our inspector makes it a 
practice to visit the areas where 
there is the most disease. Compare 
this with the figures of ten years ago 
when ten per cent of the colonies 
were inspected and before that thirty 
per cent were consigned to the burn- 
ing hole. 

Right now it is a pleasure to keep 
bees in this state, either commercially 
or as a hobby, with little chance of 
acquiring disease. No wonder our 
inspector is worried about  over- 
confidence in the powers of sulfa and 
the indiscriminate experimenting by 
unqualified beekeepers in this state. 
Wouldn’t it be a shame to spoil this 
New Jersey record, especially now 
that resistant stock is almost within 
reach and with resistant stock we 
could free our state of its remaining 
three per cent diseased bees? 

It all shapes up exactly as the 
my & FF Remember how 
D. D. T. had us beekeepers quivering 
for fear our bees would not live 
through the war years? And why? 
Simply because the newspapers and 
hobbyist ‘‘bucket-chemist’’ experi- 
ments seized the material before 
scientists had a chance to test it. So 
with sulfa. Anyone can obtain it 
(oh, yes, there are controls, but they 
are not rigid enough). Anyone can 
experiment with it and the minute his 
experiment is a failure anyone’s bees 
in the vicinity can have AFB. It 
isn’t a pleasant picture, is it? 

Now I realize that you beekeepers 
aren’t careless nor you aren’t “crack 
pots”; the fact that you are reading 
and searching for the answers in this 
and other bee magazines proves this. 
But you do know the type of bee- 
keeper whose apiary is a source of 


scare. 


infection or whose methods leave 
much to be desired. Do you want him 
experimenting with sulfa? Or with 
your livelihood if you are a com- 
mercialist, or with your hobby? 

If everyone is allowed to use sulfa 


—he (that neighbor beekeeper) is 
allowed to misapply the sulfa treat- 
ment and do untold damage before 
the scientists have worked out a 
foolproof and workable treatment 
from the sulfa drug (and I am not 
pessimistic; I believe they will). 

But the immediate problem is your- 
self. You have one colony diseased 
and you’ve just read the sensational 
news about sulfa treatment. You 
don’t want to burn that colony, after 
all it is your best (or so it seems) 
when it is condemned. All well and 
good, but why not tell your inspector 
that you’d like to try the treatment. 
Talk it over with him; get his opinion 
and it will be an honest and forth- 
right opinion. If he feels you are go- 
ing to endanger your own apiary or 
your neighbor’s he will tell you and 
by all means rely upon his answer. 
After all he is your servant and your 
“bees’ doctor.’”’ Don’t let him down! 





New Jersey. 
lla ; 


Lespedeza In Arkansas 


Arkansas beekeepers realize the 
value of lespedeza as a honey plant. 
Kobe and Korean lespedeza are now 
widely grown for hay, pasture and 
soil improvement crops. Kobe is 
proving more satisfactory for honey, 
yet the smaller Korean is also de- 
pendable. More intensive production 
of lespedeza will feature this season. 
In pastures the small legume blooms 
constantly, furnishing nectar from 
early summer until frost. Even when 
the plant is cut for hay it is allowed 
to reseed itself at least once and thus 
furnishes considerable nectar. 

Ralph Underhill, Arkansas. 
——___—_—__—-9-»—-_—___—— 


“How Doth the 
Little Busy Bee” 


This is the beginning of a letter 
sent out by “Successful Farming”’ 
giving figures on the production of 
honey and calling attention to the 
need of bees for pollination. They do 
a swell job of analyzing production 
for the United States, state by state, 
showing that the ten top ranking states 
for 1945 in honey production were, in 
their order: Minnesota, Iowa, Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Ohio, Florida, New 
York, Michigan, Illinois, Idaho, ac- 
counting for 59 per cent of the total 
production. 

The appeal of course is for adver- 
tising in Successful Farming and the 
above is the territory covered in what 
they call the ‘‘Heart’’ states. 
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Where the Honey Flows In 


Tropical America--t 


In the tropical countries are many 
plants that for their beautiful flowers 
are alluring to the majority of tran- 
But, the 
that cause such a great impression as 
those of the carolina. 


sients. few 


are blossoms 


This is a medium size tree belong- 
ing to the Bombacacea family. In 
botany it is known as Pachira insignis, 
Savigny. It propagates easily by cut- 
tings, for that matter ‘is utilized fre- 
quently for living fence posts. The 
flowers are approximately seven 
inches long with numerous stamens 
giving the appearance of a duster, and 
are bright pink or crimson. The large 
leaves are digitate, with five or seven 
leaflets. The fruit is russet. In 
some localities the seeds are roasted 
and eaten like chestnuts. For this 
reason the plant in Venezuela is called 
castano (meaning of the English word 
chestnut). 

As a honey plant, in Cuba and 
Venezuela this specie is of great value 
to the beekeepers because of the quan- 
tity of honey it yields. In the zone of 
Niquero (Cuba) was reported a good 
crop from this source. 

The tree loses its leaves in winter 
and then is covered with flowers that 
open suddenly in the afternoon. The 
bees rush to blossoms as if to help 
them when they proximate to open, 
which occurs readily. The bees work 
eagerly on the stamens trying to reach 
the nectar that flows freely until dark, 
and they return at dawn working 
steadily on the flowers till they drop. 
In places where there are children, 
there is great competition between 
the and the youngsters. The 
boys enjoy throwing the blossoms 
from the tree to play with them, 
usually they spin the flowers on 
“taburetes” (leather chairs used in 
West Indies) to pretend dancers 
lressed in crimson. 

This is a native plant of Trinidad, 
Lesser West Indies, and in the forest 
of “tierra caliente’ (lowlands) of 
Venezuela. Was introduced in Cuba 
successfully because the cuttings take 
root easily, and it has multiplied ex- 


bees 
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he “Carolina” 


By Gonzalo S. Ordetx 





Carolinn (Pachira insignis, Savigny). 


tensively over all the island. Has been 
also introduced in southern Florida 
and other countries of America. 


The honey is dark amber in color 
and thick. Few persons say of poor 
but for the 
sweet cakes. In that account was ex- 
ported before the war to Holland and 
Germany. 
liked by 
honeys. 


flavor, ideal making of 


is well 
accustomed to dark 
The only objection is that it 
blooms in February and March, same 
time as the aguacate (avocado), that 
yields a dark honey of strong flavor. 
When obtained mixed is a low grade 
honey. There is a variety of this 
specie with white flowers (Pachira 
alba, Walp.). Because of its color it 
is not so attractive to transients. But 
the bees do not any 


As table honey it 
those 


seem to notice 


Buds and first stage of flowering. 


difference and you will find a great 


number of them on the blossoms. 


Cuba. 


+o ___—_ 


Northwest Meeting 


From H. S. 


the 


Records, president of 
District 
that plans are 
being made for a six-state circuit of 


Southwest 


Beekeepers 
Association, we learn 
state beekeepers’ association meetings 
in the Northwest Pacific 
country to begin about December 1. 
Extensive plans are being made for 
speakers from the various centers of 
the apicultural and this 
series of promises to be 
interesting and well worth attending. 


and coast 


industry 
meetings 
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Wax scales between the wax plates and the abdominal segments of worker bees. 
scales removed from the bees. 


Also some 





A natural built comb showingg the bees at work on comb construction and hanging in 


festoons secreting beeswax. 





Cakes of fully refined pure beeswax ready for manufacturing processes. 
sheeted beeswax are ready to be made into comb foundation. 
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The rolls of 


Beeswax-- 
Its Uses 


By Roy A. Grout 


THE beekeepers’ sources of beeswax 
are cappings, bits of comb, burr 
combs, brace combs, frame and hive 
scrapings, and old combs no longer 
serviceable. The production of bees- 
wax can be considered only secondary 
to the production of honey. The 
amount of beeswax produced in com- 
parison to the amount of honey is 
many times less and often it is 
referred to as the “by-product” of 
honey production. Thus, methods of 
producing, collecting, and caring for 
beeswax must be coordinated with 
the production of honey and of benefit 
rather than detrimental to the life 
of the colony. 

Manufacturers and distributors of 
bee supplies have become the col- 
lectors of the majority of beeswax 
produced in this country. A certain 
amount is collected by dealers in 
waxes and bleachers of beeswax, 
while the remainder is sold to the 
consumer or used about the farm 
and home. Crude beeswax is marketed 
in cakes of different sizes and shapes, 
of different colors and odors, and 
of varying degrees of cleanliness. 
With few exceptions, it is necessary 
to refine it further for industrial us¢ 
and resale. 

The largest consumer of beeswax 
in this country is the cosmetic indus- 
try. Bleached beeswax is responsible 
for the white pearly emulsion of 
typical cold creams. Many other 
cosmétic items contain beeswax in 
their formulas. The pyramidal ex- 
pansion of this industry in the past 
several decades undoubtedly has 
taken up the slack of a decreasing de- 
mand for beeswax on the part of 
industries which turned to other ma- 
terials, usually lower in price. 

Probably the next largest con 
sumption of beeswax is in_ the 
production of church candles. Th 
Jewish, Greek, and certain othe. 
faiths use beeswax candles to a 
limited extent, but the chief use 
is the Catholic Church. Churel 
candles originally were made olf 
pure beeswax which resulted fron 
an effort of the early Church to fin 
the purest source of light for its 
religious use. Two materials wer 
selected: beeswax and olive oil. h 
the earlier development of the Churc! 
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in this country, beeswax candles 
could not always be obtained, re- 
sulting in a ruling that the candles 
burned on the altar at the services of 
Mass and the Benediction of the 
blessed Sacrament be of greater part 
beeswax. Today most manufacturers 
make 51%, 60%, and 100% beeswax 
candles. 

The next large use for beeswax is 
in the production of comb foundation. 
Since the beginning of the present 
century, it has become recognized 
practice to use full sheets of foun- 
dation made from pure beeswax. 
This is the only single field of use of 
beeswax in which beeswax is not con- 
sumed or lost, but only employed. 
When the combs become unsuitable 
for further use, they are melted by 
the beekeeper and returned to the 


market as pure beeswax. In a way, 
this is the most important use of 
beeswax. 


The pharmaceutical industry con- 
sumes beeswax in the preparation of 
salves, ointments, cerates, camphor 
ices, pomades, stick wax, and other 
compounds. The dental trade uses 
beeswax in the form of impression 
wax, base plate wax, and other wax 
compounds. In foundries, it is used 
in the form of wax fillets for rounding 
the corners of small patterns, in 
sheets of varying thicknesses, and as 
an ingredient of modeling compounds. 

Polishes for floors, furniture, 
stoves, shoes, and leather contain 
beeswax in many of their formulas. 
In this field of use beeswax has been 
largely replaced by carnauba wax. 
From this vegetable wax, polishes 
were made which would dry to a 
bright luster without buffing or 
polishing. While there is evidence 
to indicate that polishes containing 
beeswax give greater protection and 
are more serviceable, the convenience 
of application without the necessity 
of buffing to a polish has met with 
popularity. Current high prices for 
carnauba wax are causing polish 
makers to return to less expensive 
substitutes. 

Formerly quantities of beeswax 
were used in electrical insulation. 
Beeswax still finds many uses in this 
field in electrical embedding com- 
pounds, but it largely has been re- 
placed by resins and other waxes, 
usually lower in cost. There are 
many other uses for beeswax which 
space here will not permit mentioning. 
lt is enough to conclude that bees- 
wax played an important part in the 
war effort and industries continue to 
jemand large quantities for the pro- 
luction of many products. 
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Cosmetics of many kinds contain pure beeswax. 
purpose. 


Bleached beeswax is mainly used for this 








Church candles made from pure beeswax usually are dipped from the 


wick to the finished 
diameter. 








inserted in basswood sections for the 


Sheets of beeswax comb foundation 
comb honey. 


production of 
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Left to right—Roy A. Grout, Dr. M. Rousseau, Mrs. Rousseau, Robert H. Dadant, Mrs. Jean 


Goehrig, Charles C. Dadant, and G. H. Cale, Jr. 


Visitors From France 


We have had the pleasure of a visit 
from Dr. and Mrs. M. Rousseau, of 
Paris, France. Dr. Rousseau is in 
charge of the National Apicultural 
Laboratory for beekeeping in his 
country. They are making an ex- 
tensive tour of this country, visiting 
many field laboratories, colleges, uni- 
versities and other places of interest. 

The extreme scarcity of all sweets 
in France has led to a very large in- 
crease in the number of bees kept, 
with the result that practically all 
small farmers now have some colonies 
of bees. Inasmuch as diseases, par- 
ticularly American foulbrood, are 
rampant in most sections of the 
country, it is imperative that the 
government of France make _ inves- 
tigations and institute regulations 
which will control the diseases in some 
way. 

Dr. Rousseau consequently is try- 
ing to get a first hand picture of the 
disease situation in the United States, 
and particularly of the efforts that 
are being made to combat American 
foulbrood. He was much impressed 
with the possibilities of disease re- 
sistance and the breeding of bees 
resistant to American foulbrood. He 
pointed out the possibility of insti- 
tuting a government program _in- 
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volving the use of disease resistant 
bees in cooperation with the larger 
beekeepers of France. Also, that 
there are islands to the south of 
France, a few miles off the coast, that 
would make excellent places for iso- 
lated mating stations. These islands, 
with their warm temperature, are 
ideal for special queen-rearing work. 

It was surprising to learn that there 
are two or three beekeepers in France 
with 2000 or more colonies of bees, 
probably a dozen with 1000 or more, 
and approximately a dozen with more 
than 500 colonies. Thus in many cases 
beekeeping is not a small industry. 
As a rule, the bees of France are 
more generally distributed over the 
countryside than they are in the 
United States. Up to now, our api- 
cultural economy has changed from 
the small beekeeper to the specialist 
and large holdings of bees. It is likely 
that at present the trend in this 
country is in the opposite direction 
with great stress being placed on 
the value of bees for pollination pur- 
poses. It further is Dr. Rousseau’s 
ultimate idea to give bees the place 
in the agricultural economy of France 
that they deserve. 

While we at Hamilton are of 
French extraction, our speaking of 


the French language has been badly 
neglected since we were children. 
In fact, we talked nothing but French 
until we were of school age. Dr. 
Rousseau speaks very little English 
and Mrs. Rousseau speaks it with 
difficulty. Fortunately, we had the 
aid of Mrs. Jean Goehrig a French 
girl who recently came to this country 
as the bride of one of our local 
servicemen. Nevertheless, it was 
opportune for the Dadant family to 
brush up on their French. It was sur- 
prising how quickly one regained the 
French that he had used but little in 
forty or more years. This all goes 
to show that a foundation of edu- 
cation early in life is more lasting 
than that acquired later on. 


The young folks in our organi- 
zation got no end of delight in watch- 
ing the gesticulations of the older 
group in the firm when talking in 
French, although our ordinary con- 
versation is not punctuated by such 
manifestations. Perhaps the old say- 
ing is right, that if you tie a French- 
man’s hands behind his back he would 
be unable to speak. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rousseau are very 
charming people and we enjoyed 
every minute of the time they were 
able to spend with us. We are quite 
sure that they will return to France 
with a picture of the qualities as well 
as the foibles of Americans and 
American beekeeping. Their travels 
have taken them from Washington, 
D. C., through New York and the 
eastern Canadian provinces, west to 
the coast, back across the Central 
West, and thence to the Southern 
states. 

It is Dr. Rousseau’s idea that later 
on, through their strong apicultural 
association, it may be possible for 
two or three or more of their large 
beekeepers to spend the winter off- 
season in the southern states for the 
purpose of gaining knowledge of the 
methods of commercial queen rearing 
and selective bee breeding. It is also 
true that very little has been done in 
France on the shipping of package 
bees. 

We had a fine visit with the 
Rousseaus and we hope they come 
again. The Rousseaus in turn are 
hopeful that some of us, as well as 
other American beekeepers, may visit 
the French countrysides and see thei 
conditions and their system of bee- 
keeping. However, they advise, “Do 
not come for a year or two for it has 
not been long enough since the 
liberation.” 


M. G. Dadant. 
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W. Z. 
Hutchinson 


1851-1911 


By Kent Pellett 


Ir has been suggested that W. Z. 
Hutchinson, founder of the Bee- 
keepers Review, was possibly the best 
editor that beekeeping journalism has 
produced. 

Certainly no other editor has ex- 
ceeded him in sincere and whole- 
hearted devotion to beekeeping. 

He threw his life and in large part 
that of his family into the magazine, 
and depended on it almost wholly for 
his support. It was a risky enough 
venture in his day, if not in any day. 
Even his bees were kept mainly to 
help him be a better editor. 

Hutchinson induced the leading 
beekeepers of his day to contribute to 
the Review’s pages. 

In printing and in illustration the 
Review was years ahead of its com- 
petitors. Hutchinson visited widely 
among the beekeepers and made the 
rounds of the fairs, taking his camera 
with him. The Review was one of the 
first of all farm publications to use 
many pictures. Years before the ad- 
vent of the picture magazines he was 
filling the Review with illustrations, 
some of them of page size. 

He exhibited at the fairs of Mich- 
igan and surrounding states for a 
period of over fifteen years. He was 
1 strong supporter of the National 
Beekeepers’ Association, acting as its 
secretary and devoting more time and 
expense to the work than he could 
afford. 

If Hutchinson had faults as an 

ditor they were faults of judgment. 

In the days of the battle between 

mall and large hive men, he threw 
is weight with the contractionists. 
‘he damage done by his error prob- 
ibly has never been repaired. His 
nfluence was great. The small hives 
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which were sold in large quantities 
drove thousands of small beekeepers 


permanently out of the business. 


Hutchinson never clearly saw his 
error although he eventually admitted 
that in the regions the 
traction system was practiced there 
were small honey crops. 


where con- 


Hutchinson’s parents moved with 
him to the backwoods of Genesee 
County, Michigan, when he was a 


small boy. The wilderness gave him 
much of his character. He was tall 
and reserved and silent, never caring 
much for amusement or games. 


It was on his father’s backwoods 
farm that he built his house and took 
his wife. There he kept his first bees 
and entered the queen-rearing busi- 
ness. There he also did his first 
writing on bees, for Gleanings in Bee 


Culture. He wrote for Gleanings for 
ten years. Then in 1888, he moved 
to Flint, Michigan to start the Re- 
view. 

New publications were being 
launched every day and most of them 
did not live long. Hutchinson had 


small resources—scarcely more than 
enough to pay moving expenses and 
a down payment on a home in Flint. 
The Review was started on a very 
slender shoestring and threatened to 
succumb to the usual fate. 


When he found that he would be 
unable to meet printing bills he 
turned printer himself setting up a 
printing office in the front room of 
his home. The whole family worked 
at the task of getting out the Review 
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His twin daughters set 
much of the type. 
The shop was kept 


each month. 


as spotless as 
any other part of the house. A visitor 
said it had the air of a lady’s boudoir. 
He once said, “I have no ambition 
to own a large number of bees; the 
height of my ambition is to keep what 
bees I do the possible 
manner. I try to keep my apiary 
neat and tidy.” 
The statement 
character. 


have in best 


was a key to his 
He was a careful student, 
precise and orderly. When he began 
beekeeping he kept close check with 
a set of books on his operations. He 


was primarily an artist. It just 
happened that he kept bees and 
edited a magazine. 
* * * * 
A devoted family man, his home 
life was dealt heavy blows. First his 
daughter and then his wife became 


mentally affected, and while in this 


condition his wife killed their five 
year old daughter. 
He carried on with the Review 


while she was in the sanitarium, until 
she was able to return home and lead 
a normal life. 

By this time his health 
clining, but he continued 
Review until his death in 

The 


one 


was de- 
with the 
1911. 
Review was published under 
management or another until it 
was absorbed by the Beekeepers Item 
in 1933. But it was no longer the 
same publication. 
As George W. 
Beekeepers 
Hutchinson.’ 


York said, “The 


Review was W._ 4Z. 
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Making Mead 


MONG American _ beekeepers, 

there is a general desire to know 
exactly how n.ead is made. When the 
countries now known as the U.S. A. 
were first settled, mead, as a popular 
beverage, had already gone out of 
fashion, so the new land held no 
records of its manufacture. Even to- 
day an American honey producer in- 
forms me, text books either refer 
rather airily to the preparation of 
mead, or ignore the subject alto- 
gether. 

Now, mead is definitely an intoxi- 
‘ating beverage. Furthermore, its 
preparation may have a_ legal 
aspect. Will law-abiding beekeepers 
be obliged to take to the hills with 
their illicit mead producing appa- 
ratus? I do not think so. Probably, 
unless someone decided to market 
mead on a commercial scale, its 
fabrication would receive the same 
easy tolerance granted to the do- 
mestic brewing of beer. 

Any kind of honey can be used in 
the making of mead. Even pollen 
grains contribute body and color. 

There are numerous recipes, and 
I give one used by the late James A. 
Abbott, inventor of the Abbott self- 
spacing frame and founder and first 
editor of the British Bee Journal. 
Abbott, a connoisseur of mead, used 
to regale his friends, including my- 
self, on that rather heady beverage 
during Christmastide. 

Here is the recipe: Bring five 
gallons of water to blood heat and 
add four to five pounds of honey; 
when an egg will float with one end 
just showing over the liquid, the 
correct amount of honey has been 
added. Assemble three small pieces 
of mace, a few cloves and sticks of 
cinnamon, two nutmegs and about 
one oz. of ginger root. Grind these, 
or, preferably, buy them ready 
ground. Probably an _ equivalent 
quantity of the “mixed spice’’ sold 
by grocers would be quite _ satis- 
factory. Blend the spice with two 
minced lemons, including the peel 
and, of course, the juice. Wrap all 
in a muslin bag. 

Now place in a bowl a half-teacup- 
ful of ground malt, one and a half oz. 
of cream of tartar, and the same 
quantity of ammonium phosphate. 
Boil one of the five gallons of honey- 
and-water for three quarters of an 
hour, skim and add to the ingredients 
in the bowl, stir, strain and then run 
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By John De Burgh Leake 


the resultant liquid into a wooden 
tub. Finally, boil the rest of the 
honey-and-water for the same period, 
skim, and pour into the solution in 
the tub. Add two oz. of yeast. 


The primary fermentation will have 
finished as soon as the frothing 
ceases, generally in three days’ time. 
The brew can then be strained into 
a cask. After the primary fermen- 
tation has subsided, the addition of 
a quarter of an ounce of isinglass 
renders the liquid more clear and 
sparkling—a _ particularly valuable 
quality if mead for exhibition pur- 
poses is contemplated. 


The recipe detailed above, though 
undoubtedly a fine one, comes down 
to us from a more leisurely age, when 
time and trouble were of little 
moment provided the outcome was 
satisfactory. Here is a_ simpler, 
though probably not so satisfactory 
a method of making mead. 


Bring one quart of water to 176 
degrees F. (80 degrees C.) and add 
three pounds of honey. Heat a 
separate quart of water to 158 de- 
grees F. (70 degrees C.); to this 
quart add one and a half oz. of 
crushed malt and the same quantity 
of hops. Decant the liquid contents 
of the two vessels into a third, add 
yet another quart of water (boiling) 
and one and a half oz. of yeast. When 
the primary fermentation has ceased, 
the blend of fluids is strained into a 
‘ask—preferably, for flavoring pur- 
poses, a brandy cask. 


The procedure, whether No. 1 or 
No. 2 recipe has been used, is the 
same from this stage onwards. 


Fit the bung hole with a tight cork, 
into which has been inserted a “‘trap”’ 
consisting of a bent glass tube, con- 
taining, in its curved “trap” portion 
a little glycerin. The time when 
bubbles cease to break through, 
usually after the lapse of three 
months, marks the conclusion of the 
secondary fermentation. 

When the “working” has stopped, 
the glass tube and cork should be 
removed, the cask sealed down, and 
left for another three months to 
settle. Finally, the mead is drawn off 
into bottles. 

It should always be remembered 


that mead improves with age. 


Ireland. 


HONEY PRICE 
SITUATION 


As this is being written, September 
18, 1946, honey is still under previous 
ceiling prices, but representatives of 
the industry still are in Washington 
fighting with their backs to the wall. 
They are determined to stay and to 
keep on fighting until they win. They 
are fighting for decontrol of honey 
prices. And they have been fighting 
since September 10th, the day that 
the Honey Advisory Committee to 
OPA held its meeting. Those still in 
Washington are Don Lee, Woodrow 
Miller, D. B. Bradshaw, and R. E 
Remer. 

The following article, which ap 
peared in the September issue of 
“The Glass Packer,’”’ under the title 
“Honey Packers Seek Price De 
control,” tells very plainly some of 
the things which have been taking 
place in Washington. 


Honey Packers Seek Price Decontrol 


Both imported and domestic honey 
would be removed from price contri 
if petitions presented to OPA Ad 
ministrator Paul Porter and Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson receive thei: 
approval. 


The Honey Advisory Committe: 
to OPA has approved unanimously 
a petition urging price decontrol 
on imported honey. The _ petition 


declared that the world market 
price does not permit the legiti 
mate import of honey into the 


United States, and says it was im- 
possible during the past year to en- 
force OPA price regulation under 
Am. 7 or MPR 275. 


I. B. Catz, chairman of the com- 
mittee, pointed out that the Honey 
Section of the Association of Food 
Distributors, Inc., has similarly pe- 
titioned OPA and the Department of 
Agriculture for price decontrol of 
honey on the grounds that present 
price controls cannot be enforced 
the face of the world market prices 
which are substantially higher tha: 
the present ceilings. 


The honey price situation had bee 
slightly complicated recently by tl 
fact that one prominent New York 
packer Anders« 
urging him to continue the pri 
control on honey. The Honey Sectii 
of the New York Association of Fo: 
distributors took sharp issue wit 
this packer in a letter to the Agr 


wired Secretary 


(Please turn to page 416) 
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Start With Bees: How to 
Do It On $3.000 


By Harry T. Starnes 


So you want to keep bees? After brood in a hive, like so many baby My receipts financially from ope 
all the friendly advice put out by the chicks, and rob him of last year’s ating bees are no doubt representative 
U. S. D. A. that there cannot be much profits or break him entirely. A com of the better class of beekeepers 
expansion on the farm front, many bination of a lot of other uncertain throughout this state, averaging from 
veterans are showing a desire to re- factors can combine against the bee tw thousand to three thousand 
turn to the land. Magazines and farmer to put him out of business dollars per seaso1 

books about various phases of farm- There are so many litt'e details in If you consider the fact that I 
ing are selling by the thousands to operating bees, it seems I never get pay no rent (you mig! 
“ager returnees. And, of course, all of them attended to, until a shif yperating costs, and supplies in that 
since beekeeping is allied with farm-_ in the weather brings on a wholly new’ category), and that I also produee 
ing it is only natural that some of set of trivialities Sometimes honey most of the food we eat, all of which 
the G. I.’s will give it consideration. sells for littke more than cost of pro would mean a cash outlay of more 
Beekeeping in the hands of some of duction. Take 1939, for example, han a thousand dollars to the city 
these is flirting with disaster, for when I produced, extracted, and nan, the true character of my way 
some of them don’t know a swarm marketed honey at 12¢ pe pound, if life begins to show Nevertheles 
from a vortex ring. Ona large scale, retail, following 1938 when the crop ny earnings have an element of luck 
this back-to-the-farm movement could was a failure in this district And | n them, and it takes hard work, and a 
wreck the national economy. never have worked harder, or pri ertain amount of. sk in doing 


The sales of insurance show that duced a_ beite product In fact, t gs at the right time, as well as a 
one of the things most people desire counting the yu [ spent taking nvestment of not | than ten to 
is security, failing to consider per- care of my 300 colonit » keep from _ fiftee ousand dolla 


haps, that the only man achieving one’ losing my invesime | ild have The notion that it possible to 
hundred per cent security is he who’ debited the labor of myself and thi art a gardening, chicken, or apiary 
is dead. Naturally, there is a myth’ wife, or shown no profit; and no one, venture very probably stems from 
about the farm, which leads many to’ even the novice should sink so low the fact that the government wil 
believe that the farm assures eco However, to save me from a com finance the soldier up to half the 
nomic security. Also, it is believed plete physical knockout my wife wa cost of a farm, not exceeding two 
by many, that a strong back and weak considerate of my tough time in work thousand dolla That gives many 
finances is all right to begin with. ng the colonies, and worked the returne¢ the idea that various 


Some cannot see in advance that smoker for me u ge the heat of specialized phases of farming can be 
specialized schooling is necessary. the day, as the sweat oozed out of indertaken with a total outlay of 

Hazards in beekeeping are just as my hide, she would caution me to be four or five thousand dollars. Now, 
certain as in chicken raising or in~ carefu! about overexertion as_ she f you are married and have to live 
truck crops, and there is no guarantee’ vigorously pumped great cloud yf from the products of your place, you 
of economic security. For a man_ hot blue smoke inside my bee ve imply cannot get started on that 


born on the farm it is about as risky Then while the sweat and tears rai na nvestme! 


as playing poker, or betting on the’ profusely, as approached a col I do believe it possible to start 
horses. The apiarist must bet on the dition of dehydration, and wobbled_ wit ees, as cheaply as going into 
weather, the demand for his product feebly like a regular alcoholic, sh the chicken busines You can’t ope 
and other things, and back his guesses seemed to enjoy calling my attentior ite with le than a thousand hens if 
with money and very hard work, in’ to how sleek and fat our bees were’ you desire an ordinary living, and by 
disagreeable weather, and sometimes getting. the time you equip yourself with fow 
it is dangerous. Working in the hot Now I can assure the man who x five thousand square feet of rat 


ing, broiler 


~ 
PA 


sunshine, with several stings thrown 
in, has sent many a man to the shade o buy a little bee farm as a quiet plants, laying sheds and _= equip 
with a throbbing head, palpitating escape, that the acquired acreage nent, you will find you have about 


heart, stomach on end, or a wrenched no guarantee aga t the very ur ten thousand dollars the pot as a 
back. Sometimes feeding bees in pleasant’ conditio e wanted to minimum. You would then be ready 
spring is very monotonous, with no evade. He may learn to his sorrow to attempt the lofty experiment of 


prospect of pay for the long hours’ that operating bees as a business re trying to live on the profit or loss of 
of work over bad terrain. quires long experience and mucl your gamble. 
A gardener knows he is betting = study. Any branch of specialized work 
against great odds; but a beekeepe: Now I do not wish to leave the in iround a farm, such as truck garden 
f 


knows, too, that frost often kills early pression that bee ire always a losing ngs, chicken raising, small fruit pro 


pollen; a sudden cold snap can chill proposition. That would not be true (Please turn to page 432) 
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Spring robbing. Entrance guard helps re- If guard is not enough, leaves or grass 
duce it. in front will help. 


Cloths, wet with kerosene or with a carbolic solution, used to cover exposed combs and hives 
are quite useful in the prevention of robbing. 


414 


A winter wrap with top entrance almost 
prevents early robbing. Bottom entrance 
inside is open about an inch in center. 


Robbing 


By G. H. Cale 


BrEs are so prone to rob each 
other in time of scarcity that unless 
great precautions are used, much 
damage may result from this habit. 
As soon as they leave their hives in 
the spring, they begin to assail weaker 
colonies and often the colonies that 
have the largest surplus at home are 
the most anxious to prey upon the 
meager possessions of others. 

However, if the marauders prowl- 
ing in search of plunder attack a 
strong colony, they are usually glad 
to escape with their lives from its 
resolute defender. The beekeeper 
who neglects to watch his needing 
colonies such as are weak, must count 
upon loss from robbing. 


It is sometimes difficult to dis- 
criminate between robbers and other 
bees. There is, however, an air of 
roguery, about a thieving bee which 
is characteristic, a nervous and 
guilty agitation which never can be 
mistaken. It does not alight boldly 
on the entrance board or face the 
guard without fear. If it can glide 
by without touching any of the 
sentinels, the bees inside may even 
permit it to help itself. Bees that 
lose their way and alight on a strange 
hive can readily be distinguished from 
robbbers. The rogue when caught 
tries to pull away, while the be- 
wildered one shrinks into a _ small 
compass submitting to any treatment 
its captors may exact. Habitual! 
robbers eventually assume a smooth 
almost black appearance. Aristotle 
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spoke of a “black bee”’ which is called 
a thief. 

Nature teaches the bee to hunt for 
sweets industriously and any they can 
reach by the most strenuous effort 
is considered their private property. 
If it were not for this disposition, the 
honey of colonies that dwell in the 
woods and perish in winter, would be 
wasted. When there is an abundant 
honeyflow, however, this propensity 
is seldom evidenced and honey may 
be left exposed where bees can reach 
it without being touched or ap- 
proached by a single bee for hours; 
yet, if placed in the same spot when 
nectar is not available, it would be 
covered with bees in a very few min- 
utes. 

So the beekeeper, if he is to pre- 
vent demoralization from robbing, 
will be exceedingly careful in time 
of scarcity to do everything possible 
to prevent robbing. When bees start 
to rob, they will seldom stop until 
they have tested the strength of 
every hive, and even if colonies are 
able to defend themselves, many bees 
will be lost in these encounters. 

The experienced beekeeper knows 
when bees are flying vagrantly about, 
hunting in nooks and corners and at 
all the hive crevices, that robbing is 
prevalent, and he knows that at such 
times he should not open a colony 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 
When robbing bees have fairly over- 
come a colony, any attempt to stop 
them by shutting up the hive, or 
moving it to a new stand is often more 
disastrous than allowing them to 
finish their work. One of the great- 
est dangers of robbing is the spread 
of bee diseases from one colony to 
another and because of this alone 
robbing is a dangerous habit when it 
reaches an unlimited extent. 

Robbing which is started between 
colonies in the same apiary may often 
be confined to relatively few colonies, 
and it is seldom except through care- 
lessness of the operator that it be- 
comes disastrous. On the other hand, 
robbing which takes place between 
two yards at some distance from each 
other may at times result in the loss 
of an entire yard which is being 
robbed and every colony will be in- 
volved. 

There is also a kind of robbing 
carried on so secretly as to escape 
notice. The bees do not enter the 
hive in large numbers, no fighting is 
visible, and the labors of the colony 
appear to be progressing with their 
usual quietness; all the while, how- 
ever, strange bees are carrying off 
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A reduced front entrance, to a size to suit the colony, is always advisable in fall and spring. 


honey. It is very difficult to control 
and probably occurs 1 
than is recognized. 


ore frequently 


The safest practice to use to dis- 
courage robbing is to be exceedingly 
careful in the various apiary oper- 
ations, not to leave any combs or 
honey where bees can find them, and 
in times of scarcity, never feed bees 
in the daytime, only in the evening, 
always inside of the hives and above 
the combs. The feeding of bees in 
daytime causes robbing quickly. It 
excites the bees fed and induces them 
to hunt for more and attracts the 
bees in other colonies with subsequent 
fighting and trouble. 

Above all things, colonies must be 
kept strong and then when there is 
a scarcity, colonies can defend, them- 
selves readily even from quiet rob- 
bing. 

It is especially with weak colonies 
that care should be taken particularly 


in the spring or fall. At least, re- 
duce entrances and see that there 
are no cracks or openings in equip- 


ment. If the hives must be opened, 
perform work carefully and speedily. 


We have found one of the best 
ways to control robbing or rather 
to prevent its initiation is to use 


squares of any suitable cloth soaked 
in water with a small amount of 
carbolic acid added to give the water 
a slight repellent odor. When these 
cloths are spread the tops of 
the hive when they are being handled 
or over parts which are temporarily 
set off, work can be done for a con- 
siderable time before robbing is suffi- 
cient so that work has to be stopped 
in order to prevent serious trouble. 


over 


Another dodge to discourage rob- 
bing at the entrance is to prepare a 
tunnel by laying a stick across the 
reduced entrance from side to side 
of the bottom board so that there is 
a porch through which bees must pass 
to get in. The bees of the colony will 
congregate in this porch to defend 
themselves, and robbers find it very 
difficult to enter. Sometimes when 
robbing is quite serious, the porch is 
further protected by green grass piled 
loosely about the entrance. This, in 
most cases, will gradually cause the 
robbing to abate. Much of the dis- 
aster of robbing can be prevented, 
of course, by not allowing colonies 
considerably under strength and of 
little value to remain in the yard at 
any time. 

Repellents, such as kerosene, gas- 
oline, carbolic acid, or some similar 
material, used about the edges of 
equipment and at the entrance helps 
to some extent in discouraging rob- 
bing. 

When robbing is localized, the 
robbers can be disposed of by a trick 
which consists in moving the hive be- 
ing robbed to a new position to give 
it a chance to defend its entrance, 
setting a hive in the old place with 
two or three empty combs, with a 
amount of cyanogas on the 

board. All the robbers that 
go in never come out. It is surprising 
how few robbers will remain. 

Samuel Puchas, in 1846, advised 
to sprinkle the robber bees with flour 
to find from which hive they originate, 
then with a long knife or suitable 
instrument cut the combs of honey 
in their own colony, thus giving the 
robbers something to do at home. 


small 
bottom 
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VERN G. MILUM 


You don’t have to be born a bee- 
keeper to succeed as one. Never 
having seen the inside of a beehive 
until past 25 years of age, Verne G. 
Milum has become one of the leaders 
and hardest workers in American bee- 
keeping. Milum is now Associate 
Professor of Entomology  (Api- 
culture), at the University of Illinois. 

Born on a farm near Violo, Wis- 
consin, hunting bees in the Wisconsin 
woods and studying under Newton 
Boggs in high school, whetted his 
interest in bees. Studied at normal 
school, earned a teacher’s certificate, 
taught a while, then entered business 
college in Winona, Minnesota, then 
worked as a timekeeper for Minne- 
sota firms and later entered LaCrosse 
state teacher’s college, finishing in 
February 1916. He was a member of 
the track teams, manager of the 
basketball team, president and _ sec- 
retary of Y. M. C. A., and of the 
Websterian debating society. Later 
taught at Goshen, Indiana and Orford- 
ville, Wisconsin, latter as principal. 
Attended Oshkosh normal school in 
1917. 

When the First World War broke 
out Milum entered officers’ training 
school at Fort Sheridan, was com- 
missioned as second lieutenant, sailed 
overseas in January 1918, with the 


Honey For Uleers 


Curative properties of honey were 
proved during the war when it was 
used as ae_salve for slow-healing 
wounds and as an internal medica- 
ment. At the Russian Institute of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with 40 
medical institutions it was shown, that 
honey is an excellent germ killer. 
Tested in four hospitals for slow- 
healing wounds not a single adverse 
result was registered and 90 per cent 
of the patients showed marked im- 
provement, 


Honey taken internally has proved 
favorable in jaundice, chronic dysen- 
tery, swellings due to heart and 
kidney ailments and other diseases. 
It has also produced good results in 
osteomyelitis of large bones. 

Of considerable interest is the use 
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Yankee division and was wounded a 
the second battle of the Marne. Was 
sent home to U. S. General Hospital, 
Cape May, New Jersey, and was dis- 
charged from there May 31, 1919. 

In September 1919, he began a long 
schooling at the University of Wis- 
consin where Prof. H. F. Wilson’s 
influence turned him to beekeeping 
and James I. Hambleton, now of the 
U. S. Bee Culture Laboratory, was his 
instructor. Milum secured his B. S. 
in 1921, M. S. in 1923 and Ph. D. in 
1926, all from Wisconsin. Served as 
instructor in beekeeping at Wisconsin 
in 1921 until 1923 during which time 
he was elected to Alpha Zeta, Phi- 
Sigma & Sigma Xi, all honorary de- 
grees in natural science. 

Vern, in 1925, became instructor 
in entomology at the University of 
Illinois, assistant professor in 1927 
and associate professor in 1945. Dur- 
ing 1925-26 he was enrolled in the 
graduate school at Illinois, trans- 
ferred his work to Wisconsin and thus 
secured his Ph. D. in 1927. He has 
served as secretary of the [Illinois 
State Beekeepers’ Association from 
1927 to 19382, president 1935-36, was 
secretary of the American Honey Pro- 
ducers League 1931 to 1936 and of 
the National Committee for Standard- 


ization of Honey Containers. At 


of honey in treating ulcers of the 
stomach and duodenum. 

5 aa * 
therapeutic department of Bassman- 
naya Hospital, Moscow, reports 29 


Levenson, chief of the 


patients received honey treatment. 
They were mostly between 30 and 50 
years old and had suffered from ulcers 
for between three and ten years. For 
10 days they were given 500 grams 
of honey daily without any other 
change in diet. Nearly all patients 
felt better on the fourth or fifth day 
and by the end of ten days 20 had 
no pain and the remaining nine felt 
much less pain. Repeated X-ray ex- 
aminations showed that all visible 
symptoms of ulcers had disappeared 
completely and seven out of 19 such 
cases and partially so in six. 

(Clipping sent by Beven L. Hugh, 
British Columbia). 





present he is a member of the Urbana 
Exchange club, (past 


president), 
Urbana board of education, chairman 
board of education Trinity Methodist 
church, American Legion and _ the 
Urbana country club. 

Milum married Ester Clements of 
Urbana, August 14, 1926. His son 
Robert Justin was a member of the 
38th Mountain Regiment, Second 
Division, World War II. Two other 
sons, George Elmer and Richard 
Vern, including Robert, are not much 
interested in bees, nor is Mrs. Milum. 

Milum prefers the big hive, does 
research in honey storage, bee be- 
havior, wax moths, division of labor 
and Italian bees. The list of his 
publications is too long to give here. 
Surely this is an account of a busy 
life in which beekeeping has been en- 
riched with usable knowledge as a re- 
sult of Milum’s experience. 

Kennith Hawkins, Wisconsin. 








Honey Price Situation 
(Continued from page 412) 


culture secretary. H. Alander of 
Safe Owl Products, Inc., Brooklyn, 
declared in this letter that “it is our 
belief that maintenance of price 
controls on honey, which has made it 
impossible for legitimate packers and 
dealers to purchase honey under 
existing price regulations, is respon- 
sible for a condition of scarcity.’’ He 
attacked the contention that during 
the recent price holiday honey sup- 
plies were diverted from consumers 
to industrial users, pointing out that 
the War Food Order which controls 
purchases by such industries was in 
operation during that time. 
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HOW TO DO IT as 





Fence and Cane Windbreak 


Use a picket fence and lace cane upon it with baling wire. It 


makes a good windbreak. 


the same day. 
the hives. 


One of the pictures shows a section of 
the fence without cane, the other with the cane. 


They were taken on 


The snow blew through and created a suction around 
It was taken in February last winter. 


The bees are lo- 


cated in the chicken yard, and even the chickens enjoy the windbreak. 





CONCRETE HIVE BOTTOMS 
With lumber almost unobtainable, 
about the only natural material for 


bee hives I found to be concrete. I 


would not advise the inexperienced 
person to try to make them. How- 
ever, use of concrete or cinders or 


brick for hive stands is advisable al- 
though they cannot be moved to a new 
location. 

feet 
% inches deep 


If forms for concrete slabs 2 
wide, 3 feet long, and 
are made, and short pieces of barbed 
wire, or heavy poultry wire is used 
for reinforcement, the slab will make 
an excellent base on which to place 
the hive, and will not be too heavy to 
move, 

The mixture should be part 
ement and two parts of sharp sand. 
he former should be placed in shade, 
'vered with canvas, paper, or cloth, 
nd moistened occasionally to 


one 


pre- 


short cut or a simple method, send it in. 
away. It only takes one to an issue. 


subscription extension. 


———. 
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If you have a good, clear picture of an operation, or piece of equipment that shows a 
Don’t get discouraged if it is not used right } 

Each How-To-Do-It 

brings you five dollars; each item without illustration, entitles you to a three month 





John T. Bradley, Missouri. 


vent too fast setting and cracking. I 
also use concrete slabs on top of the 
hive troubled 
by them being blown off by the wind. 


F. E. 


boards and so am not 


Crampton, Texas. 
+o 


TIRE CASINGS FOR HIVE STANDS 


I use tire casings under my hives 
as a foundation. They cost me 
nothing and allow ventilation under 


board and so no 
They are soft 
preventing 

Three full 
Dadant size, my 

150 is supported 
nicely on these rests. A piece of scrap 


all of the bottom 
moisture is held there. 
and 
the hive. 
Modified 


weight of 


resilient, jarring of 


hive bodies, 
plus own 


pounds 


roofing laid over the tire under the 
front of the makes a 
good ramp for tired bees to enter. 
M. E. Triplett, 
Triplett, Missouri. 


bottom board 
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item, with illustration, 
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TOP ENTRANCE 


I use a inch hole in all 
my hive bodies and supers below the 


hand 


one auger 


hold in front. Corn cobs are 


used as stoppers when these holes are 
not jn use. Always have a top en- 


trance open. It gives ventilation, the 


bees use them, and it takes care of 
excess moisture in all parts of the 
hive. 


N. J. Crickard, West Virginia. 
-<eoe 


REMOVING MUD DAUBERS 


To remove mud daubers’ nests from 


comb or foundation 


Five 


most 


pour on water. 
lift off 


rinse with 


minutes later you can 


then 
shakes 


of the nest and 
With a 


dation is 


the bees. 


water. few foun 


for 


the 


about dry and ready 


Guy Dunham, Arkansas. 
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INSTALLING NEW QUEENS 


Here is a quick and easy way to 
install a new queen during extracting 
season. Put a honey and 


comb of 


pollen in a freshly extracted super, 


set the super on top of a strong colony 


with an inner cover between with 


hole in the inner with 


The bees in the 


cover, covered 


a piece of excluder. 


strong colony will come up and 
liberate the queen. A_ small outer 
entrance for the upper super makes 
it possible for the bees to operate 
until the fall honey flow, when the 
queen supers may be used in re 


queening where they are needed. 


Harry T. Starnes, Indiana. 
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SWEAT BAND 


I wear glasses and there is noth 
ing more exasperating when working 
with the bees on a real hot day, than 
to have drops of perspiration smear 
your glasses. This occurred so often 
that | 


my 


with me carried a hand towel 


just to mop forehead and clean 


my glasses. 
Mrs. West 
gadget for a 


little absorbent 
that failed. 
This gave her the idea of making a 
simple old turkish 
the forehand 


found a 
hatband but 
head-band of 

toweling to fit across 
just above the eyebrows and it really 
works. This 
wide and 
which is an 
so that it 


band is 9” long x 2%” 
the 
band %” wide, 
fits around the head. This 
simple band, which can be made by 
anyone, really helps. It is washable 
and can be used for a long time. 
Ross R. West, California. 


attached to ends of 


elastic 
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HILLCULTURE 


Recent advances in agriculture have been 
mainly in the direction of mechanized farming on 
a larger scale. By means of improved machinery 
the individual farmer has been able to manage a 
much larger acreage and to increase his income ac- 
cordingly. 

Authorities are coming to realize that there is a 
very large area of hilly land which is unsuited 
to this kind of farming. Erosion is destroying 
millions of acres of such land which might be 
made to serve a very useful purpose in sustaining 
a large population. Growing staple crops in small 
fields cannot be made to pay in competition with 
the large machine-worked fields of the level areas. 

A very important part of the experimental work 
of the Iowa Station is carried on at Hillculture 
Experiment Station near Floris, Iowa, in co- 
operation with the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service. Dr. J. M. Aikman is in charge and the 
results of his work are likely to have an important 
influence in rural communities over a very wide 
area of hilly lands which are especially subject to 
erosion. 

Farms in such areas are, of necessity, best con- 
ducted as self-sufficient units with a diversified out- 
put rather than as large producers of specialties. 
The annual field day at the Hillculture Station 
attracts several hundred people from the sur- 
rounding country. Dr. Aikman has a variety of 
interesting demonstrations including the apiary. 
Honey production is combined with the growing 
of grapes, plums, nuts and other products. Sumac 
which is harvested for tannin is one of the im- 
portant crops. 

Hillculture Experiment Station is worth a visit 
from anyone interested in the management of 
hill farms. Without a guide he is likely to go 
away with little idea of a variety of crops under 
observation, because the fields are separated by 
hills and forest areas which hide them from view. 
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THE BEE GARDEN 


W HEN the honeybee’ visits the garden she is 
intent only on finding food for her family. In the 
opening flower she finds her every need supplied. 
With the nectar and pollen she feeds the-multitude 
of growing larvae. They also provide the raw 
material from which she makes the wax to build 
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come. Many buyers, especially commercial user 
willing to offer prices far higher than the situ.:ti 
honey when sugar once more is available. 


It is extremely important to the beekeeping in 
will be seriously depressed prices later on. Th 
is not worth this result. 


Whether or not the price of honey is controlle 
other food items. Certainly the beekeeper has 








the combs in which to store the food and rear 
the brood. 

She has no thought of the service she renders in 
the distribution of the precious pollen grains which 
insures the setting of seed of so many fruits and 
flowers. Uncounted wealth comes to the human 
race as a result of this unconscious activity. 

There is a growing interest on the part of many 
gardeners in the plant and insect relationship 
which leads them to select plants for the specific 
reason that they are attractive to insects. The 
bee garden first became popular in Europe but it 
finds many who enjoy its pleasures in this country. 
The greater the variety of flowers offering a rich 
yield of nectar, the greater the variety of insect 
visitors. As a means of quiet enjoyment or the 
relaxation of tense nerves the bee garden pro- 
vides an ideal outlet. 
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HONEYBEE PASTURES 


THE New England Wild Flower Preservation 
Society of Boston, Massachusetts, has rendered a 
great service to beekeeping in the publication of 
a new leaflet, “Honeybee Pastures.”’ It is a bit 
surprising that such a society should come forward 
with planting suggestions for bee pasture before 
even the honey producers should recognize the 
need. 

There are suggestions for planting highways, 
unsightly factory entrances, neglected borders, 
swampy areas and steep banks. There are lists 
of trees, shrubs and plants suitable for such areas 
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Many such buyers will have little use for 
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and suitable for the northeastern states. 

The appearance of such a publication indicates 
the widespread public interest in pollination. It 
indicates also that other groups are ready and 
anxious to cooperate with the beekeeper in the 
improvement of bee pasture in order to insure the 
presence of a sufficient number of honeybees to 
meet the public need. 

Single copies can be had from the society at ten 
cents each. Local groups might profit by securing 
copies for distribution to encourage planting of 
nectar bearing plants in the neighborhood. 
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THE FEDERATION 


In this highly competitive time, organized effort 
is necessary for any industry to maintain itself on 
a permanently prosperous level. The prosperous 
groups are represented by efficient public relations 
officials who are on guard to prevent hostile legis- 
lation, to secure adequate representation in the 
making of transportation rates, and insure fair 
consideration of their interests in any emergency. 

For the first time the beekeepers have such 
representation in the Federation of Beekeepers’ 
Societies. A surprising number of calls are made 
upon the secretary and much travel is necessary to 
present the case to the beekeeper to the proper 
authority at the proper time. 

To secure a priority for lumber to make bee- 
hives it is necessary to show the importance of the 
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bees in the pollination of other crops in addi- 
tion to the value of the honey harvested. To 
secure protection for the bees against loss by 
poison requires contact with many agencies in 
widely separated regions. To insure bee pasture 
requires the co-operation of specialists who ap- 
preciate the value of bees in legume seed pro- 
duction, as well as highway officials and others 
who decide what shall be planted on public lands. 
There are a hundred ways in which the beeman 
can be served. It is highly important to prevent 
restrictive legislation and this requires that full 
information be placed before members of city 
councils and legislative assemblies. 

Every man who makes his living from bees has 
a stake in the success of the Federation. Every 
beekeeper should contribute to its support. To do 
the job that needs to be done requires a budget 
of at least $20,000 per year. The Honey Insti- 
tute is building a permanent demand for the bee- 
keepers’ product on the part of the housewife. It 
is equally important that our interests in public 
relations be as well served. 


BEES AND SOYBEANS 


A letter from the president of a milling company 
manufacturing soybean products raises an inter- 
esting question. He wants to know whether the 
bees are responsible for an increase in the yield of 
beans. One man is mentioned who gets con- 
sistently nearly double the yield of other farmers 
and is the only beekeeper among them. The 
miller wants to know whether this experience is 
duplicated elsewhere and whether any information 
is available as to the value of bees to the soybeans. 

There are but few reports of honey from soy- 
beans, yet we know that in some localities the bees 
do visit the blossoms of this plant. Whether the 
visits of the bees are helpful to the beans we do 
not know. If it should be demonstrated that the 
bees are able to increase the yields we would find 
a new interest on the part of the farmers who 
grow them. We know, of course, that the bees 
are helpful in pollination of the blossoms of many 
plants from which they get but little honey. The 
amount of honey secured is a poor measure of 
the value of the bees to the flowers they visit. Here 
is an interesting question for the agronomists. 
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For the Ladies 
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Harvest time is here again with the 
accompanying moon to lend atmos- 
phere to the October evenings. It is 
a splendid time to have a good old- 
fashioned hayride; something which 
can be enjoyed by all generations. 
Autumn air sharpens the appetite, 
so if the crowd is returning to your 
home to wind up the festivities, have 
the food hot and plentiful. A rich, 
thick soup such as navy bean or 
chili can be made ahead of time and 
warmed up at the last minute. Serve 
it from an earthenware crock set 
right on the table. An apple-celery- 
raisin salad with tart French dressing 
can be prepared beforehand also, if 
you are careful to cover the apple 
cubes thoroughly with the dressing 
to prevent them from turning dark. 
Top off the meal with warm ginger 
cake and whipped cream. To warm 
the cake, cut into serving squares, 
sprinkle with a few drops of warm 
water; place in a large brown paper 
bag, close tightly and pop into a 
moderate over for about 10 minutes. 


This honey ginger cake may be 
baked in paper-lined, cup-cake pans 
in moderate oven (350°F.) 35 min- 
utes or until done. It is a fine-grained, 
light, tender cake with a typical brown 
honey crust and of excellent flavor. To 
serve, top with whipped cream and 
chopped black walnuts or _ coffee 
flavored, honey boiled frosting. It 
is good served just plain. 


7. 


Honey Ginger Cake ; 


24% cups sifted cake flour 
2 teaspoons soda 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 
1 teaspoon ground ginger 

l cup butter 

1 

1 

1 

1 


» cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
egg, unbeaten 

cup honey 

cup sour milk or buttermilk 


Sift flour once, measure, add soda, 
salt and spices, and sift together 
three times. Cream butter thorough- 
ly, add sugar gradually, and cream to- 
gether until light and fluffy. Add 
egg and beat very thoroughly. Add 
honey and blend. Add flour, alter- 
nately with sour milk, a small amount 
at a time, beating after each addition 
until smooth. Bake in two. well- 
greased, 9-inch layer pans in moder- 
ate oven (350°F.) 45 minutes, or 
until done. 
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If you have cooked beets from your 
garden and find there are too many 
for one meal, try dicing them and 
using them with diced apple in a 
jellied salad. They make a good taste 
combination in lemon-flavored gelatin. 

Speaking of leftovers, when you 
overshoot the mark in cooking 
spinach, combine the left-over vege- 
table with one beaten egg, a cup of 
milk and chopped, fried bacon. Bake 
in custard cups until set and serve as 
a luncheon dish with spicy chili sauce. 


* * * & 


A new item now on the market to 
delight travelers is soap-impreg- 
nated cleansing tissues. You have 
only to dampen the paper tissue 
with water, use for removing the 
dust and grime of travel and then 
dispose of it. They will eliminate 
the bother of packing sodden wash 
cloths and slippery soap bars. 


* * * 


There will be no more groping 
around in the dark when the new 
phosphorescent plastic paint reaches 
the market. It was developed for 
the use on house numbers, door 
knobs, unexpected steps and the like, 
which are such stumbling blocks in 
the dark. The plastic will come in 
green, green-blue, and bright blue. 

Something else to keep the key- 
hole from hiding after dark is a 
contrivance which turns on a small 
light in the keyhole when the lock 
place is pressed. No more fumbling 
around with the key when this little 
gadget is installed. 


Peanut Butter Cookies 


cup shortening 
cup sugar 

cup honey 

eggs, beaten 

cup peanut butter 


Blend shortening, sugar, honey, 
eggs and peanut butter; add bran. Sift 
flour, soda and salt together; add to 
first mixture. Add flavoring. Form 
into small balls and place on baking 
sheet. Press down with fork. Bake 
in moderate oven (375° F.) about 10 
minutes. 

Yield: 70 cookies (2% inches in di- 
ameter). 

Barbara Brooks, Kellogg Cereal. 


1 cup bran 

3% cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon soda 

, teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon vanilla 
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What you want to hnow 


E. L. Rhoads, of Chicago, asks this 
interesting question. ‘Under normal 
conditions of marketing, would it not 
be a good idea to handle, say 100 
acres or more, by planting several 
kinds of clover and run it for seed 
production, clover hay and honey? 
Is it not possible to prolong the honey- 
flow by using three or more kinds of 
clover in different plots which would 
also level out the harvesting of seed 
and hay? It would afford year round 
employment and make efficient use 
of land and labor, with a good chance 
of making a living and the chance to 
take a nice winter vacation. 

“Since the quality of the clover 
hay would be lowered somewhat by 
collecting the seed it could be im- 
proved by drying with artificial heat 
rather than field drying thereby im- 
proving the return per ton. The bees 
would greatly increase the seed set to 
yield further a cash crop and the 
honey gathered would be a cash crop. 

“The questions uppermost are: Has 
this been done before? Do you think 
it workable? Would it likely be profit- 
able? How many hives per acre 
should be used? What clovers are 
best? What allocation of land to each 
type?” 

Mr. Pellett thinks your proposal to 
combine honey production with clover 





hay and seed production is practical. 
What you should grow will depend 
upon your locality and your soil. 

Under present conditions, sweet 
clover, alsike clover and _ bird’s-foot 
trefoil would be a good combination. 
The seed of all is high and promises 
to be jn heavy demand for some years 
even though the price of grain de- 
clines. 

Answer by F. C. Pellett 

We have a field of bird’s-foot trefoil 
with timothy, now in its ninth year, 
and are getting a heavy crop of seed. 
Trefoil does poorly by itself since the 
stems are too weak to stand upright, 
timothy supplies this support. The 
seed js not separated readily. 

Seed yields vary because of little 
understood factors. Last year my 
nephew sold a seed crop at about $50 
an acre for white Dutch clover in a 
field where cattle were grazing most 
of the season. This year we had a 
field of alsike on which we had ex- 
pected to harvest a crop but it failed 
to set seed and so was cut for hay. 
In years when you get the biggest 
seed crops, you are likely also to have 
a heavy yield of honey. 
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Bird’s-foot trefoil is a new crop but 


is finding favorable reception, and 
indications are that it will furnish a 
profitable seed crop for years to 
come. Very little seed is available, 


of course, with which to start and the 
price is high. 

To insure a seed crop requires more 
bees than for a honey crop. The more 
bees the better. So much depends on 
the competition of other flowers and 
other fields of clovers that it is hard 
to say just how many bees are needed. 
My guess is that three to five hives 
an acre for all clovers in 
one time is right. 

What portion of land to devote to 
any particular clover will depend on 
one’s inclination, seed available and 
the use to which the hay will be put. 
If you plan to feed the hay to live- 
stock on the farm, some must be set 
aside for pasture. The pasture should 
include a heavy sowing of 
Dutch clover also to be cut 
when jt sets well. 


bloom at 


white 
for seed 


W. R. Davis, of Bondville, Illinois, 
inquires as to whether the amount of 
moisture held in hives in winter has 
anything to do with loss of 
He says, “Since I have discontinued 
the use of the entrance block and use 
the hardware-cloth mouse guard, my 
winter queen loss has been very small. 
(I use no packing). In the winter of 
1945-46 I bought 25 


queens. 


colonies packed 


with tarred felt plus straw and 
leaves and there was much moisture 
and mold. Six later proved to be 


queenless and I am wondering if the 
moisture and mold in the had 
anything to do with it.” 


hive 


We do not know how to answer 
this question. The idea that loss of 
queens is connected with excess 


moisture in winter may be true and if 
anybody can help with this problem, 
we will be glad to have contribution. 

Apparently the use of the top en- 
trance has something to do with the 
reduction of loss and jt may be due to 
We use the 
top entrance and a very small lowe) 
‘ntrance which prevents much of the 
nolding and 


the release of moisture. 


moisture. 


John M. Kubis, Cooperstown, New 
York, remarks about our colonies in 
two Modified Dadant hive bodies, 
vhich have been quite successful, and 
e intends to try this way 
; soon as equipment is available. He 
vants to know if we 


these in 


use a queen 


xcluder above the second brood 
hamber, if we reverse the brood 
hambers in spring, what depth of 
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Institute News Notes 


American Honey Institute, Commercial State Bank Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 








The American Honey Institute de 


velops markets for the honey indus 


try. 


For the beekeeper and his product 


honey—the Insti 


American Honey 


tute conducts a year round, nation 
wide, educational and publicity pro 


gram. The sole purpose is to increas 


the sales of honey. 


The program of the Institute fo 


publicity, merchandising and re 
search:—all of which brings you the 
market for your honey, is your pro 

. 7 ] Y ce 2 to " 
gram. The sole purpose 1 in 
crease the sales of honey. 


Members contribute to ie work 


ol this great organization on a 
voluntary basis. We want every be 
keepe to be a member. May we 


have the pleasure of writing 


1946 


youl 


name in the 


3eekeepers write us that the de 


mand for the American Honey Insti 
tute honey recipes is as great as tne 
demand for honey 

One noney produce sold two 
thousand copies of “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipe s”’ at a fall Anothe) 
sold seven hundred and could have 
sold more if he had the books 


If you desire to usé “Old Favo) Le 


Honey Recipes” for your Christma 


mailing, do get orders in soo 


A radio station has had 1,500 re 
quests for a copy of a broadcast by 
the Directo: 


bottom board we 1S¢ ana 


ventilate. 


Well, to answer, we do keep quite 
a few bees in two larg 1ive bodies 
and nave good success with tnem. We 
do not use excluders; we u shallow 
extracting supers. The queens do not 
go up into them to any extent. If 
they do, when honey is stored in them, 


Wao Ro0 











from a 
office of 
Honey Institute. 


A postman distant 
the American 


He said that he saw 


state 
visited tne 


o many of our books going through 
the mail that he decided if he ever 
was in Madison he would visit the 


office and get a copy for himself. 


This 


have 


week it 
100,000 
Honey of a 


past Was necessary to 
the 


Chocolate 


anotnel 
leaflet “‘A 


copies of 


Cake,” 60,000 “Use Honey in Can- 
ning and Preserving,’’ and another 
printing of “Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes.” We didn’t get our full 
quota of books so don’t delay—order 


today. 


Extracts from letters: 


profitable, to 


a pleasure, as well as being 
help support 
American Honey Institute.” 


the 


From a member—“‘] 
but | 


contri- 


sustaining 

than half a 
afford to my 
bution to your good work.” 


have less crop 


cannot cut 


“We feel 


+ 


Limes as 


that we should give four 
the 


You 


much to American 


Honey Institute. folks de- 


serve much more.” 


See that the homemaker gets honey 


now when she needs it and she will 


cept no substitute later. 


One soon forgets the price one pays 
or an article, but one never forgets 


ne quality 


out. In 
possible, we 


ne queen goes 


spring, as 


ariy as 


reverse the two 


chambers so the queen will occupy 


We use the 
the bottom board always, 


what was the lower one. 


de ep side of 
never the shallow. 


he combs 


Bees do not gnaw 
We do 
Extra depth at 
is sufficient ventilation in 
this climate. 


nor attach them. 


ot stagger supers. 


the bottom 
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The k. F. Phillips Library 





Dr. and Mrs. E. F. Phillips and their three sons. 





Dr. and Mrs. Phillips with Prof. Lyman P. Wilson, master of ceremonies, at a dinner given 
in their honor on July 19, 1946. 
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BEEKEEPING literature which 
totals more than 3,000 volumes and 
journals collected by Professor 
Emeritus E. F. Phillips during his al- 
most quarter century of service at 
Cornell University is being honored 
by a special designation approved by 
the University’s Board of Trustees. 


The collection of materials from 
around the world has been designated 
the “Everett Franklin Phillips Bee- 
keeping Library” and will remain a 
part of the library of the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 


President Edmund E. Day called 
attention to the fact that this recog- 
nition given Professor Phillips was 
for the important part he played in 
assembling the collection and in be- 
ing greatly instrumental in its ade- 
quate endowment. 

At present there is being added to 
the library the collection of reprints 
of scientific papers and bulletins that 
Professor Phillips has collected, to- 
gether with hundreds of translations 
of foreign papers that he has made 
in connection with his work. His 
entire collection of beekeeping books 
was donated some time ago. Cata- 
loging of this material will take some 
time, but each item will be added to 
the collection as it is listed, and when 
this material is all included the library 
will be the most important and largest 
such collection in existence any- 
where. 

Among items of special interest are 
all the remaining books on beekeeping 
once owned by Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
inventor of the modern beehive, the 
entire beekeeping library of Moses 
Quinby, author and the first com- 
mercial honey producer of the con- 
tinent, and other books that were 
formerly the personal property of 
well-known beekeeping authorities. 

Priceless collections have been ob- 
tained from foreign beekeeping 
authorities, and files of beekeeping 
journals have been obtained by ex- 
change with organizations and 
institutions abroad. The hand writ- 
ten journal and letter press book 
of Langstroth and a diary kept 
by Quinby add _ personal interest. 
Portraits of innumerable leading bee- 
keepers are included. An interesting 
feature of the library are special 
memorials established by individuals 
and organizations to perpetuate the 
memory of numerous important bee- 
keepers, of course bearing their 
names, such as Langstroth, A. I. Root, 
and Charles Dadant. 
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SomME interesting experiences have 
been coming my way this spring while 
making experiments with electrically 
heated hives for stimulating brood 
rearing, and my eyes have been 
opened wider than ever to the value 
—to the necessity of having only good 
queens in every hive. 

It is usual, when spring comes, to 
find many colonies that are mere 
nuclei. They are too small to be 
called colonies. They have only a 
small patch of brood and a queen with 
a few handfuls of bees. The question 
is: Will the nucleus come out of its 
poor condition and build up into a 
colony? Then one asks himself: Is 
the colony weak because the queen is 
no good, or is she not laying well be- 
cause there are too few bees or for 
some other reason which we know 
nothing about? Who can tell? Per- 
haps the brood looks good, properly 
located and compact, with few missing 
cells; so we keep the nucleus going, 
perhaps giving it a frame of brood 
and some honey; but was it worth 
while? All too often, after several 
months of babying and wasting time 
and use of a hive, we find that the 
colony just cannot build up, even 
though we give it cakes of pollen mix 
and every help we can. 


The Poor Queen Finally Shows Up 


As the brood expands into several 
combs, we may find the brood be- 
coming spotted and patchy, telling us 
definitely that the queen should have 
been killed long ago and replaced by 
a young one; or that a new queen 
should have been reared or the 
nucleus united with another colony. 

However, it does no good to unite 
two such colonies, or even a half 
dozen of them unless one of the 
queens happens to be a good one 
capable of heading a colony that will 
build up to honey storing strength by 
the time our honeyflow begins. 

I have often wished, when I looked 
at such a poor excuse for a colony, 
that I could tell, right off the bat, 
whether it was worth bothering with: 
—Should I kill the queen or let her 
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A New Way to Cull 


Poor Queens 


By E. L. Sechrist 


live? If these were last year’s queens, 
I expected them to be good this 
season also, but sometimes they were 
not. 

How to Find Out 


Now I have found out how to know 
definitely about such a queen in a few 
weeks. Maybe one could determine 
in only a few days, but I haven’t 
worked it out as far as that at this 
time. 

How can it be done? Very simply; 
by placing the hive on a electrically 
heating unit, and giving it a cake of 
pollen mix. We already know that 
given the right temperature for brood 
rearing together with pollen and 
honey or syrup, the queen will just 
have to begin to lay within a few 
days—can’t help it. 

I have just been watching a 
number of small colonies having 1945 
queens, that were placed on heating 
units. The queens looked all right, 
as far as we could tell. Well, a few 
of these queens began laying as good 
queens should and in a short time 
they had a lot of brood. One queen 
had unsealed larvae and eggs in five 
combs before even one cell was ready 
However, most of these 
queens, although they looked plump 
and good and active, just did not lay 
enough to amount to anything. 
Having the hive kept at the proper 
temperature they were not hampered 
in laying by not having enough bees 
to keep the hive warm; and therefore, 
a queen could lay almost anywhere. 
Consequently the brood of the poor 
queens began to look spotted and bad 
almost at once while that of the good 
queens was being capped over in nice 
even slabs. 

And so I said to myself, “‘There’s 
another thing I’ve learned accident- 
ally. I was looking for one thing but 
I found another.” 


Why Are Queens of the Previous 
Year Not Good 
Probably something happened when 
these poor queens were being reared, 
and they couldn’t be good even though 
they looked well. The breeder might 


to be capped. 





have had bad weather or other un- 
favorable conditions to contend with. 
I grant that most queen breeders rear 
as good queens as they know how to 
rear; but the fact remains that, year 
after year the queens they rear are 
not as good as they ought to be. It 
is only by the performance of the 
queens that one can tell how good 
they are; and now I know how to find 
out within a few weeks what would 
otherwise take me several months to 
be certain of. 
How to Do It. 

And so I suggest to those who want 
to check up on this: just cart a dozen 
of these N-G’s (or however you mark 
them) to the home place where you 
have electric current and put under 
each one a thermostatically controlled 
heating unit set for 85 degrees F. 
(the bees can and should by their 
bodily metabolism make up the re- 
maining degrees to bring the temper- 
ature up to the brood rearing point). 
Give each colony a cake of pollen mix 
and perhaps a can of syrup, and tell 
them to go to it! If the queen doesn’t 
begin to spread herself in a week or 
two, you might as well pinch her 
head and save time and effort. 

You will, however, be pleasantly 
surprised by what some of these 
queens will do. One that I have under 
observation has already built to a 
2-story colony and has had a super 
of eucalyptus honey taken off, and 
there is still more honey on the hive 
than is needed. Full frames of honey 
have been removed from the brood 
nest and replaced by good empty 
combs in order to keep a Clear Brood 
Nest and give the queen a chance to 
lay. This colony will be ready to 
give a good account of itself in the 
orange flow. 

However, other colonies that were 
just as good a couple months ago 
are still just about where they were, 
even though having the same ad- 
vantages of heat and food, and will 
never make good colonies although 
they perhaps have doubled their 
quantity of brood. 

They still definitely show that the 
queen is at fault. Their heads should 
have been pinched a month or more 
ago. It is wasteful to bother with 
such useless queens. One ought to 
decide quickly what queens are good 
and then replace every one that is 
unfit. Or if they can’t be replaced, 
why not just add their few bees to 
another colony and stop wasting time 
on them? 

And now I wonder what I’ll find out 
next, accidentally! 

—— California. 








Got a Hobby? 


Keep up with the latest developments 
in your field? MHere’s a group of maga- 
zines that specialize in a particular 
subject! You'll be interested in at least 
one of these magazines ....and you 
have the assurance that the articles are 
written by people who know. Send in 
your subscriptions today! 


HORSES Per Year 
Spokesman and Harness 
world, m. (3 yrs., $2.00) $1.00 
The Horse, bl-monthly 
Rider and Driver, monthly, horses, 
sports, pleasure 5.00 
DAIRYING 
Dairy Farmers Digest, monthly $1.00 
FRUIT 
Better Fruit, monthly : 1.00 
Eastern Fruit Grower, monthly 1.00 
BEE MAGAZINES 
Gleanings In Bee Culture 1.50 
Beekeeper’s Item 1.00 
American Bee Journal 1.50 
FARMING 
The Country Book, quarterly 1.00 
Farmers’ Digest, monthly 2.00 


LIVESTOCK 


Coastal Cattlemen, monthly 
American Cattle Producer 
‘ ‘ ; ; Florida Cattleman 
When two men are on the job, a triangular wooden block tied to the waist The Sheepman 
with string, takes much of the labor out of removing full supers. Slip the The Polled Hereford 


Pacific Stockman, monthly 
block under each super and both men heave-ho! Arizona Stockman, monthly 





on wo 09 won wens 
8838885 


PIGEONS 
American Pigeon Journal, squab 
—fancy e Ge 1.50 
POULTRY 
Cackie and Crow, The Poultry- 
paper pies 1.00 
Poultry Billboard, m., 1.00 
RABBITS 
Amer. Angora Rabbit, m., ~~ 1.00 
Amer. Small Stock Farmer, m., 1.00 
The Rabbit Raiser, M. ............ 1.00 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies ex- 
clusively) “ eer 1.00 
American Rabbit Journal____-_-_~- 1.00 
California Rabbits, monthly____- 1.00 
Rabbit News, (Calif.) monthly___ 1.00 
International Commercial Rabbit 
Journal, monthly —~- = ~— Se 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 


Modern Game Breeding, monthly, 
pheasants, wild waterfowl, etc.. 3.00 
Game Breeder and Sportsman, m. 2.50 
1.50 

2.00 





Canary World, monthly 


No wonder the bee needs mountains of food when the larva grows at this —— agg iy mink, m. 2. 
° ° ° . . y ‘ . alilwa e ° ee . 
rate during its short period. Picture from U. S. Dept. Agriculture. spt baonn ogee 


All magazines are monthlies except 
where otherwise noted; prices are for one 
full year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All 
orders are handled promptly and ac- 
knowledge. Rush your subscriptions 
today. Remit in any manner convenient 
to you. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Magazine Mart 


DEPT. BJ PLANT CITY, FLA. 
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Sample Copies at Single Copy Prices 
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For Better Beekeeping 2 
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FIRST CHOICE of EXPERT BEEKEEPERS 
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Leroy Baxter, Blair, Nebraska, still likes to winter bees in the cellar. He 
stands by the open cellar door. 
picture. 
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Inside the bees are arranged as shown in the 
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1947 Package Bees 
and Queens—1947 


WE OFFER 4,000 PACKAGES 
4,000 EXTRA QUEENS 


»f our hardy Italians. Also Caucasian 
queens bred to Italian drones. 

Our prices will be ready this fall, 
subject to agreement with Northern 
honey producers. For assurance of 
zood dater, let us have your order as 
sarly as possible. 


LOUIS L. COUCH 
The Village Beekeeper 
PINEVILLE, LA. 
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HONEY WANTED 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 


Bryant & Sawyer 
LOS ANGELES HONEY CO. 
2425 Hunter Street 
Los Angeles 21, California 4 


— | 











WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 


Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 
$2.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $1.75 per year. 

Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 
keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, 501 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


7>—FOR SALE— 


BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT. 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 











MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER 
110 volt AC-DC; welds, brazes, solders, 
cuts all metals; easy to use; full di- 
rections. Complete with power unit, 
flame and metallic arc attachments, 
carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Used by 
the navy. Guaranteed for one year. 
Splendid for farm use. Only $19.95. 


MAGIC WELDER MFG. CO. 
241 CA Canal St. New York City 
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THE GOAT WORLD 


America’s oldest magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to milk goats. Broadest 
circulation—goes to every state and 
eighteen foreign countries. Articles 
by best authorities. Edited by prac- 
tical goat breeders. Subscription: 
$1.00 per year in U. S. and Canada. 
$2.00 per year elsewhere. Sample 
copy 10c. 


THE GOAT WORLD 











P. O. Box 1530, Portland 7, Oregon 
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ROOT SERVICE 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 


HONEY CONTAINERS 
Write for Price Lists 





A. 1. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 


——— 
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The honey stand and the honey sign will soon be back. Fact is they sell 
honey faster right now than ever before. Stand is owned by Thompson 
Bros., in North Carolina and the sign by W. D. Rudholm, Kingsburg, Calif. 





This fire got a fast start when sparks landed on a flammable roof, and 
spread rapidly to all parts of the rambling house. Sparks on roofs are the 
third major cause of farm fires in the country. The National Fire Protection 
Association, sponsors of Fire Prevention Week, October 6-12, points out that 
farmers, usually located far from organized fire-fighting equipment, have 
particular need of fire-retardant roofing on all main buildings. 

-From National Fire Protection Assn., Boston, Mass. 





Milum, of Illinois, uses this metal strainer with cloth added. Sturdy and 
serviceable. 





Hollopeter’s Italian Queens 


NOW is the best time to get HOLLO- 
PETER’S HEALTHY HUSTLING 
Italian queens. Situated in the north- 
ern buckwheat belt our finest queens 
are produced in the Fall, and the most 
prompt service given. A poor season 
in many places which is hard on 
queens, much requeening should be 
done to put each colony in shape for 
honey production another season. 
Whether a new or old customer we can 
supply you with hardy, northern bred 
stock. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices—Untested laying 
queens, 1-9, $1.00; 10-24, 95c; 25-49, 
90c; 50-99, 85c; 100 up, 80c each. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 


L.B. 80, ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Commercial Queen-Breeders since 1911 

















Do you know about the 
LORD’S ACRE PLAN 


for support of the rural church? Get monthly 
reports of it in the 


Farmers Federation News 
3 years $1 or send 2 cents stamp for sample 
copy. Address ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“Best in the W-st” 
SOLD OUT BALANCE OF SEASON 


THOS. C. BURLESON, COLUSA, CALIF. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


FEATURE ARTICLES—NEWS ITEMS 
MONTHLY TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 


Subscription Rate 


1 year, $1.50; 2 years, $2.50; 3 years $3.00 
In United States and Canada. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 


QUEENS 


$1.00 EACH. 100 up 90c 


Beautiful queens from North- 
ern 3-Banded Italian stock of 
proven quality. 


WICHT APIARIES 
406 Miller Street : Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Bees and Queens for 1947 


2,000 PACKAGES FOR APRIL AND MAY. 
10,000 EXTRA QUEENS. BOOK NOW AND 
BE SURE OF YOUR SPRING DATES. 


BAYOU BEE CO. 


RT. 1, BOX 49, MONTEGUT, LOUISIANA 
u 








We Can Book a Few More Orders 


FOR 1948 
AT PREVAILING PRICES 
THE VICTOR APIARIES 


UVALDE, TEXAS 
IN 60-LB. CANS. TOP 


HONEY WANTE PRICES PAID. 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY. 


J. WOLOSEVICH 


6315 So. Damen Ave. Chicago 36, Illinois 
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Meetings and Events 











C. S. McReynolds and R. A. Trovatten at the 
Beekeepers Meet at Detroit Lakes 


By J. A. Munro 


Practical demonstrations on bee- 
keeping management and discussions 
on bee pasture, honey prices, and re- 
lated problems held the spotlight in 
the two-day meeting of the Minnesota 
and North Dakota Beekeepers’ 
Associations held at Detroit Lakes 
and nearby Callaway, Minnesota, 
July 25 and 26. The meetings were 
held in the large pavilion in the 
beautiful park at the edge of Detroit 
Lakes and the beeyard and honey 
house of Paul S. Johnson, of Calla- 
way, who owns three thousand hives 
of bees. Beekeepers showed great 
interest in his modern and attractive 
place and gleaned many worth-while 
ireas on beekeeping. 

The beekeeping demonstrations 
were led by Dr. C. L. Farrar, of the 
U. S. D. A. Bee Culture Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Dr. Mykola 
Haydak, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Dr. Farrar outlined the 
two-queen system of beekeeping, 
pointing out that while the plan calls 
for more detail in management than 
the single-queen system, it practically 
doubles the hive population and great- 
ly increases honey production per 
stand. Dr. Haydak outlined the bene- 
fits in increased honey production by 
the feeding of pollen substitutes, con- 
sisting of soybean flour mixed with 
brewer’s yeast or natural pollen, to 
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Minnesota-North Dakota Beekeepers’ meeting. 


offset the usual dearth of natural 
sources during the critical brood- 
rearing period. 

Tracing the development of the 
North Dakota Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation since its beginning 25 years ago, 
Dr. J. A. Munro, of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, paid 
tribute to the man who had aided in 
its program throughout the years. He 
pointed out that the Association has 
been constantly interested in the 
problems affecting the industry and 
has been fortunate in having the co- 
operation of the Agricultural Colleges 
and federal research agencies in aid- 
ing their solution. Of the 224 regis- 
tered for the meeting, two charter 
members, Mrs. O. F. Miller, Fargo, 
and Mr. Charles Hausmann, Hillsboro, 
were present. Charles Hausmann, 
president, North Dakota Beekeepers’ 
Association, alternated with C. S. 
McReynolds, president, Minnesota 
Beekeepers’ Association, Clearbrook, 
Minnesota, as chairman. 

Commissioners of Agriculture, 
Math Dahl, Bismarck, North Dakota, 
and R. A. Trovatten, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, addressed the beekeepers on 
regulatory problems dealing with the 
welfare of beekeeping. An _  un- 
scheduled treat was an address by 
Minnesota Governor Edward J. Thye 
to the delegates while they were 
having their picnic luncheon in the 
park. T. L. Aamodt, state ento- 
mologist of Minnesota, told of the 
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effective co-operation he has in his 
work from the research extension, 
and teaching divisions of the Uni- 


versity and the support received from 
beekeepers generally; and he pointed 
out how essential such co-operation 
is in the functioning of any regulatory 
program. 

A highlight of the meeting was a 
talk by Mrs. Gerhardt of the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute, Wis- 

the work being done by 
the Institute and the co-operation and 
support being received from the bee- 
keeping industry. Following one of 


Madison, 


consin, on 


her talks, the women formed an 
auxiliary to the Minnesota and the 
North Dakota Beekeepers’ Associ- 


ations. They elected Mrs. Joe Finstad, 
Campbell, Minnesota, president; Mrs. 
Medford Olson, Red Lake Falls, 
Minnesota, vice-president; and Mrs. 
J. A. Munro, Fargo, North Dakota, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The National 
keepers was 
Glenn O. 


Federation of Bee- 
well represented by 
Jones, secretary, Atlantic, 
Iowa, and Ralph Barnes, Oakland, 
Nebraska. These told of the 
work being done by the Federation 
in arousing the interest of 
mists and others of the 
need for bees in pollination and urged 
further investigations on honey and 
pollen producing plants. 

Representatives of supply manu- 
facturing companies and honey buy- 
ing cooperatives contributed greatly 
to the success of the meeting. They 
included Walter T. Kelley, Editor of 
the “Beekeepers Item” manu- 
facturer of beekeeping equipment, 
Paducah, Kentucky; Donald H. Lee, 


men 


agrono- 
increasing 


and 


manager of the Finger Lakes Pro- 
ducers Cooperative, Groton, N. Y.; 
Ed Brown, manager, Sioux Honey 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa; and 
C. W. Aeppler, Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin. It was the feeling of this 
group and concurred by the _ bee- 


keepers present, that the prevailing 
price inequalities and unsatisfactory 
distribution of honey to the market 
could be remedied greatly if the De- 
control Board of the new OPA setup 
would remove honey from the list of 
commodities now under price control. 


<-o->—___ 

New Rochelle (N. Y.) Meeting 

The New Rochelle Beekeepers 
Association will hold its next regular 
monthly meeting at 2:30 P. M. on 
Sunday, October 20, 1946, at the Odd 
Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Following the general meeting, in- 
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struction will be given regarding the 
packing of hives for wintering the 
bees, after which movies will be 


shown. Visitors are always welcome. 
Refreshments will be served. 
B. F. Miller, Publicity. 
—-or 


Pennsylvania Short Course Success 


Edwin J. 


Pennsylvania 


the 


Was at 


Anderson writes that 


short course 
tended by more than 50 people, among 
the I 


being beekeepers from 
Brazil, Kansas, 


and New York besides 
those from the Pennsylvania state it- 
self. 


group 


—-or 


Georgia Beekeepers’ Association 
Beekeepers’ 
1946 annual 
and 25, at Jesup, 
H. Fore, 


very 


The Georgia Associa- 


hold 
October 


ation 
ing 


Georgia. 


will its 


24 
The president, T. 


meet- 
on 


of Gardi, states that a infon 
mative and entertaining program has 
been arranged, and will include a fish 
fry for the evening of the 24th. 

This annual meeting will be held in 
the October 
Jesup will adjourn at the meeting in 
Florida 
in January, 1947. 

Robert Y. 


two sessions, meeting in 


Tampa with the Association 


Dewar, Secretary. 


+o ___ 


Oregon Beekeepers Enjoy Picnic 


About sixty members of the Oregon 
held their 
Waukeena 

A picnic 


Beekeepers’ Association 


annual summer picnic at 
Falls on Sunday, August 11. 
dinner was enjoyed in the beautiful 
park adjoining the Falls. 

At a 
association voted to ask the Depart- 
of for the 


diate decontrol of honey prices. 


} 


short business meeting the 


imme- 
The 


was re- 


ment Agriculture 


honey market in this state 


ported to be in a chaotic condition due 
to the temporary suspension of OPA. 

Premium lists for the Oregon State 
the 


Fair were distributed by head of 


the Fairs and Exhibits Department, 
and all members were urged to par- 
ticipate in the exhibit at the fair. 


John D. Burt, Secretary. 


+o} 
Missouri Beekeepers to Re-Organize 

Farmers’ Week will be held at 
Columbia, Missouri, on October 29, 
30 and 31. The three days will be 


devoted to a program dealing with 


livestock, dairy farming, horticulture, 


and on the last day at 2:30 in the 


afternoon there will be a beekeepers’ 
meeting which will start in laboratory 
With Dr. 


Leonard Haseman 


giving 











the 
This will be followed by a 


instructions in feeding of sulfa- 
thiazole. 
demonstration of mixing and feeding 
of sulfa to affected with 
foulbrood. A good attend- 


colonies 
American 
ance is expected and before the close 
of the re- 


Bee- 


meeting it 
the 


is planned to 


organize Missouri State 


keepers’ Association. 
Se 

Bronx County (N. Y.) Meeting 

The County 
Association will hold its next monthly 
meeting at the home of W. L. Jones, 
1727 Undercliff Ave., Bronx, Sunday, 
October 13, 1946, at 2:30 P. M. Hives 
will be inspected and later covered for 
“This is a 
for new beekeepers who received and 
this 
Come and enjoy a day in a fellow bee- 


Bronx sJeekeepers’ 


winter protection. must” 


hived package bees late year. 
keeper’s apiary. 


Sam Roberts, Sec. 


or 


Alabama Beekeepers’ Association 
Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Alabama 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
at the Jefferson Hotel in Montgomery, 
Alabama, Friday, at 9 
A. M. An has 


been al ranged. 


25, 


October 


interesting program 


F. E. Guyton, Sec. 


+o __ 
Florida Association Annual Meeting 
The Florida State Beekeepers 


Association will hold its annual meet- 
auditorium of the city 
Florida, Friday, 


The meeting will 


ing in the 
hall in Gainesville, 
November 29, 1946. 


begin at 10:30 in the morning. 


The White House Hotel will be 
headquarters. Reservations should 
be made direct to the hotel well in 


advance of the date of meeting. 
G. Rm Allgood, Sec., 
2908 San Isidro, 
Tampa 6, Florida. 
—-er — 


Should You Attend the Great Tampa 
Convention 
12-17 is 


Tampa 


set for 
where 
every field of 


will 


the time 


convention 


January 


the joint 


representatives from 


the beekeeping industry meet 


n joint session, 
his staff will lead 


officers 


Glenn Jones and 
of and 
representing National 
Beekeepers Associ- 
Beekeeping 


the delegation com- 


mittees the 
Federation of 
The 

Council representing packers, supply 
manufacturers, and producers will 
Likewise the In- 


ations. American 


function at Tampa. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Ship your honey to us, we pay 
the highest 
Light or dark. One tin or a car 


load. WRITE us NOW. 


Woodford Products 


4532 N. Clark St., Chicago, 40 





prices possible. 
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Ce Soy Flour “ .# 
and Pollen Traps , 





We are distributors of Staley’s 
Lo-Fat, High Protein expeller pro- 
cessed soy flour for beekeepers. We 
offer the finest quality in soy flour and 
pollen traps. 


Killion & Sons’ Apiaries 
PARIS, ILL. 








Honey 
Containers 


We have a stock of 5-lb. and 10-lb. 
Tin Pails and 60-lb. Cans. Also Glass 
Jars in all sizes. Write for prices. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


&. oo) 

PIGEONS If you are interested in 
Pigeons, you need the 

AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an infor- 

mational instructive 52 page monthly maga- 

zine, sample 15c; 12 months, $1.50. 

Dept. B Warrenton, Me. 
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Practical Queen Rearing 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


This new edition of one of Mr. 
Pellett’s most popular books was de- 
signed to be just what it is. _A com- 
plete quick guide to the rearing of 
good queen, whether for home use, for 
the outyard or for large commercial 
production. 

The new revised edition is the only 
queen rearing book on the market and 
fills the bill by its comprehensiveness. 

Mr. Pellett knows queen rearing as 
a layman, as an investigator in disease 
resistance work, and as an observer 
of the largest commercial operations. 
Now available, Cloth Bound, Illus- 

trated, 110 pages, Postpaid $1.00. 
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and Extension 


Research 
workers will play their part in formu- 


spectors, 


lating plans to keep our industry 
growing. Yes, Mrs. Grace and Lewis 
Parks will bring the American Honey 
Institute to Tampa, where all groups 


will be welcomed and _ entertained 
by the Southern Conference, The 
Georgia State Association and the 


Florida State Association. 


What does all this mean to you? 
Would you like to increased 
pasture in your territory? Suppose 
you could determine ten days in ad- 
vance if your main source of nectar 
would yield? If you could’ buy 
queens that would produce with your 
top colonies, how much increase in 
income would you have? How much 
would it be worth to have queens that 
would resist disease? How interesting 
to hear testimony of those using the 
sulfa drug? Would you like to learn 
of methods for introducing queens 
and installing packages that would 
eliminate supersedure and dwind- 
ling? Are you interested in better 
equipment, more attractive containers 
and new peace time markets? These 
and many other questions should be 
answered for you at the Tampa con- 
vention. Information that will mean 
hundreds of dollars to you may be 
gained in a few minutes. Most of the 
successful producers will be there. 
You can meet your favorite queen 
breeder and chat to your heart’s 
content. Won’t it be interesting to 
meet Jack Deyell, Editor of Glean- 
ings, Walter T. Kelley, Editor of 
Modern Beekeeping, G. H. Cale and 
Maurice Dadant, Editors of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal. 


see 


All this will be nice but there is still 
something better. What a wonderful 
opportunity to give your family a va- 
cation. A. K. Dickinson, director, Con- 
vention and Tourists Bureau, Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce, has 
planning for months with Bob Foster, 
Lynn Dewey, Leslie Lewis and other 
the Florida committee, 
for your comfort and entertainment 
while in Tampa. 


been 


members of 


Deep sea fishing 
parties, scenic steamer trips, inland 
motor routes through citrus groves 
and around Florida lakes are all on 
the agenda. A trip of a lifetime is 
in store for you and your family if 
you head for Tampa in January. How 
do you feel about it? 


A DD, 
Program Committee, 


Hiett, Chairman 


Southern Beekeeping States 
Federation. 





Registration of Location In Texas 


This office has viewed with much 
concern the increasing movement of 
thousands of colonies into Cameron, 
Hidalgo, and Willacy counties by 
migratory beekeepers from many 
states and other portions of Texas. 

Because of the danger of American 
foulbrood infection getting out of 
control where crowded conditions oc- 
cur, effort is being made to provide 
additional protection for both the 
local and migratory beekeepers with- 
out resorting to drastic action. 

All beekeepers who now have, or 
expect to have, bees in the above 
counties this fall or winter are re- 
quested to cooperate by registering 
the location of each yard _ with 
this office. Such registration should 
specify the landowner’s name, block 
number, subdivision, Land Grant or 
legal description of the yard, if in an 
undivided tract. The approximate 
number of colonies now present, or 
to be placed in each yard, and date 
when the location is to be occupied 
should also be given. 

F. L. Thomas, 
State Entomologist. 





es 
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Florida Recognizes Sulfa Treatment 

We have just learned through Mr. 
F. S. Houston, assistant secretary of 
the Tampa Bay Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation of Florida, that effective imme- 
diately the Florida State Plant Board 
has issued instructions that American 
foulbrood in Florida may now be 
treated with sulfathiazole and need 
not be burned. If the owner will not 


treat thusly, then the bees will be 
destroyed by burning. 
The change in the ruling comes 


through experiments carried out by 
the State Plant Board and Tampa 
Bay Beekeepers’ Association which 
has been especially active in an effort 
to get this ruling adopted. 


or 


Truckload of Bees Upset 

Thomas H. Rownes, Walla Walla, 
Washington, sends an item about a 
truck load of bees driven by George 
Paige, of Tacoma, state bee inspector, 
which rolled over on the state high- 
way near the entrance to Walla Walla 
air base, demolishing the truck, injur- 
ing two occupants and releasing 80 
colonies of bees on the unsuspecting 
countryside. Results were: A _ de- 
molished truck, two men in _ the 
hospital, and utter confusion among 
motorists. The accident is considered 
to have been caused by the driver 
falling asleep. They had worked all 
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night getting the bees ready before 
they started their trip, and the driver 
fell asleep at the point of accident. 

There is a warning in this. If you 
have ever moved bees, you know just 
how this can happen. 
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Tires Searce In France 


Mr. Jean Martel, of Ornaisons, 
Aude, France, writes us as follows: 

“T am severely handicapped be- 
cause I cannot transport my colonies 
to the mountains. The tires to my 
truck were stolen by the Germans 
during the war and it is impossible to 
get any tires here. 

Would it be possible perhaps for 
some beekeeper in the U. S. A. to 
furnish me two tires, size 32x6 to- 
gether with two inner tubes? I am 
quite willing to pay for the cost of 
transport and the price of the tires 
as soon as transfer facilities are 
available. It is important, however, 
that I get some tires at once.”’ 

If anyone should have two good 
used 32x6 truck tires with tubes, a 
letter direct to Mr. Martel would be 
appreciated. 


Research Committee 
Recommendations 


The Research Committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Beekeepers’ 
Associations, at the Atlantic meeting 
in July, carefully considered the re- 
search problems of the industry. It 
was decided that the most pressing 
problems were those which are re- 
sponsible for interfering with honey 
production, and that these should re- 
ceive first consideration. 

Stock improvement offers such 
great promise of rich rewards in in- 
creased honey yields that it was 
recommended that this should receive 
the fullest possible amount of at- 
tention from research agencies. The 
work already underway at the U. S. 
Bee Culture Laboratories at Madison, 
Wisconsin, and elsewhere should be 
enlarged and a sufficient staff added 
to bring this work to the quickest 
possible conclusion; and the industry 
should be kept fully informed of the 
progress made. It was felt that the 
Federation was the group to get this 
program underway and to help secure 
the necessary funds. It was further 
contended that research in stock im- 
provement should be closely corre- 
lated and should follow three general 
lines: breeding, selection, and testing. 
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Diseases of bees was thought to 
have a more serious effect on the pro- 
duction of honey than is commonly 
recognized, and the committee urged 
a complete study of the relation of 
the causative organisms to honeybees 
and a complete study of the life cycle 
of each of these organisms. The 
further knowledge obtained, in the 
committee’s opinion, would make it 
possible to control 
effectively. 

The suggestions of the Honey’ and 
Pollen Plants Committee were fully 
endorsed and it was urged that more 
work be done in an effort to develop 
farm that 
important sources of 
pollen. This is true of such plants 
that might be essential 
oils, and also js true of legumes which 
promise better nectar yields and con- 
sequent better seed yields. 


diseases more 


new crops also would be 


nectar and 


sources of 


The cooperation of the entire 
industry is needed to bring about 
these recommended measures which 


can only result in improvements for 
the beekeeping industry. 


—-eor 


Honey in Treatment of 
Chilblains, Non-Specific 
Uleers and Small Wounds 


Although we have been able to sup 
ply Gadoment with its 70% 
oil content, without the 
following experience reported by 
K. L. Yang in Chinese Medical Jour- 
nal, January-March, 1944 is interest- 
ing. It was abstracted in J. A. M., 
March 17, 1945 as follows: 

“Yang says that in the dermatologic 
clinic of the National Medical College 
at Shanghai cod liver oil ointment has 
been used in the treatment of chronic 
leg ulcers and small wounds and has 
been found to be very effective. This 
is attributed to its vita- 
min A content, which has the property 
of stimulating epithelization 
granulation tissue formation. After 
the medical college removed to 
Kunming in 1939 the difficulty in ob- 


cod liver 
interruption, 


success rich 


and 


was 


taining cod liver oil prohibited its 
further use. It occurred to the author 
that honey might be employed as a 


substitute, the rationale of such treat- 
ment that 


content, it is 


being owing to its high 


sugar bacteriostatic; 
while owing to its yellow pigment, it 
might be rich ijn vitamin A. A honey 
ointment was made by the addition of 
20 per The 
used with encouraging 
results in leg ulcer. 
medical 


cent petrolatum. oint- 


ment was first 
Later when the 
moved from 


college was 


Kunming to Chungking it was decided 
to resume the honey treatment, but 
since petrolatum was not obtainable, 
lard was used instead. The ointment, 
composed of 80 per cent honey and 20 
per cent lard, was used in 50 cases of 
chilblain, chilblain 
wounds. 


and small 
Its success in hastening the 


ulcers 


subsidence of passive hyperemia and 
edematous swelling, and in stimu- 
lating epithelization and granulation 
tissue formation, was great. Its appli- 
cation is simple and convenient, and 
its source of supply is plentiful, thus 
being especially useful under present 
wartime conditions.” 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 


OF ANGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1933. 


Of American Bee Journal, published monthly 
at Hamilton, Illinois, October 1, 1946 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, \ 

County of Hancock, 5 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 38, 
1938, embodied in section 637, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1 That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 

Publishers: American Bee Journal, Ham- 


ilton, Ill. 

Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, DL, F. C 
Pellett. Hamilton, IL, M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ill, J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, IIL, R. A. 
Grout, Hamilton, IIL 

Business Managers: M. G. Dadant. 
ilton, HL, J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill 

2. That the owners are: 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 
J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 


Ham- 


V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 
M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, II. 
C. S. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 
R. A. Grout, Hamilton, II. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 
R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 


Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, III. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) M. G. DADANT, 

Business Manager American Bee Journal. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
0th day of September, 1946 

MINNIE S. KING. Notary Public 

My commission expires Nov. 17, 1949. 
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TIN CANS 


We have an ample supply of tin cans 
and can furnish in any quantity. 


60 lb., 16 in carton $5.50 per carton 
60 lb. bulk, no cases 3lc each 


60 lb. in single corrugated 
cases 47c each 


5 lb. fricton top pails, 50/c 
$6.30 per hundred 


10 lb. friction top pails, 50/c 
$9.80 per hundred 


5% on orders for $50.00 or more 
10% on orders for $100,00 or more 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
* 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 


PYYYY ITY LI Liisi 


Choose Labels Wisely 








You can’t go wrong with A-B-J la- 


bels. They sell honey and are priced 
right. . . Send for complete catalog 


American Bee Journal : Hamilton, III. 








Fall Queens 85c; 50, 80c; 100, 75c 


Package bees, old line bred since 1924. Book now for 1947. Queens raised from stock of 
over 200 production after pulling bees all season. Resistant queens limited rest of season. 
Let me quote price on entire apiary requeening this fall. 


Homer W. Richard : Rt. 3, Box 252-A, El Dorado, Ark. 











To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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Lumber Situation 


Lumber for beehives has been very 
scarce and the situation at present is 
more gloomy than ever. All shop 
grades of western pine were frozen 
September 1, 1946 in order to provide 
sash and door lumber for veterans 
housing. This js the principal kind 
of lumber used in beehive manu- 
facture. Officials of the Civilian 
Production Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture’ have 
offered their assistance to beehive 
manufacturers in helping them pur- 
chase other grades of lumber. It is 
hoped that supplies of lumber suitable 
for the manufacture of beehives will 
become available soon. 

In addition to this the Office of 
Price Administration granted a price 
increase for shop common pine sold 
for the manufacture of millwork. 
Naturally, lumber suppliers will sell 
where they can obtain the highest 
price and the manufacturers of bee- 
hives consequently have two strikes 
against them. This is a serious situ- 
ation that involves the entire industry. 
+o 
G. B. Lewis Company 
Plans Expansion 


Recently, the G. B. Lewis Company, 
Watertown, Wisconsin, announced 
plans for an extensive expansion pro- 
gram for new buildings and equip- 
ment to permit the modernization of 
its manufacturing facilities. This 
will include the erecting of an addi- 
tional mill building as soon as con- 
ditions permit. The present mill 
building will be used for light ma- 
chinery and the finishing of products 
while the heavier operations will be 
performed in the new mill under 
more modern manufacturing con- 
ditions. 

The Lewis Company has been in 
business since 1863 and for years 
have made beehives, industrial boxes, 
and more recently slats for Venetian 
blinds. Within the past few years, 
an enlarged engineering force per- 
mitted the manufacture of wood air- 
craft propellers. This same staff is 
working on other products which will 
fit into the company scheme. 


ee 


Bee In Auto Causes Wreck 

A bee in a car driven by Jack 
Shepard, Rankin, Illinois, caused the 
driver to momentarily lose control 
of the car while passing a light pick- 
up truck and the two vehicles side- 
swiped, causing total damage of $215. 

Alfred P. Johnson, 


Illinois. 
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ITALIANS QUEENS CAUCASIANS 


Daughters of Queens Bred to Italian 
bred for Resistance Drones 


An adequate supply 
of Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation will 
assure you fine combs 
this season. You are 
protected too, when you know it 
is made of pure swax. 


DADANT & SONS 


| MANUFACTURERS 








All three races bred in separate yards. 


2-lb. pkg. bees with queen_________ $4.00 Extra queens $1.25 each. Over 25 years 
3-lb. pkg. bees with queen _._._.___._ 5.00 a shipper in U. S. A. and Canada. 


Sulfathiazole used in feed at no extra cost te you. MASTER MIX POLLEN made 
from soybean flour, cottonsee: meal, brewers yeast, skim milk, natural pollen, invert 
sugar and SulfatL. .zole, 10-lb. pail $2.50; six pails $13.50. Send for FREE Circulars. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries, R. 2, Box 23, Weslaco, Texas 








HAMILTON, 32 ILLINOIS 


— 
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STARTING WITH THE AUGUST ISSUE 


we have a new name for our magazine, which was formerly called Tue 
Beekeepers Item. We like the new name and believe that you will. 
The name is distinctive and it implies mechanism, the sulfa drug and 
everything that is new and worthwhile that we are bringing to your 
attention. 


We are making our magazine into the picture magazine of the industry. We are 
taking our readers with us on trips to bee meetings and showing them in pictures 
what we saw. Every month we have worthwhile articles on various phases of bee- 
keeping, articles that you, as a beekeeper, cannot afford to miss. 


Pictured at the left is a bee pin that we are offering in connection with 
our magazine. This is a photograph of the pin and is approximately 
the same size. These are sturdy gold-plated pins, fitted with a special 
Spring tension arrangement, but no safety catch. 


MODERN BEEKEEPING 


One year with the bee pin, $1.25 





Modern Beekeeping wwacter r. xetey, esitor Paducah, Ky. 


OLD COMBS AND CAPPINGS 
We use steam hydraulic presses that extract 100% 


of the wax and our rendering charges are very 
nominal. We charge only 2 cents a pound for wax 
rendered when your shipment of old comb weighs 100 
WHITE AND AMBER EXTRACTED WANTED lbs. or more; 3 cents a pound on smaller shipments. 


We pay highest OPA ceiling prices. Prompt re- Send for shipping tags. 


mittanee. WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 
BEESWAX You have big money having your wax worked into 
Send for shipping tags. We are always buying and foundation. Send for our money-saving prices. 


paying the highest market price. SEND FOR OUR MONEY-SAVING CATALOG. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


Pearl and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati 2, Ohio Telephone MAin 3068 
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POLLEN SUBSTITUTES 


Brewer’s yeast and soy flour expeller mixed 1 to 6 

Brewer’s yeast 

Soy flour 

Dry skim milk .40 
Write for prices in larger quantities. 

All prices collect, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


1-Lb. 5-Lb 


$ .75 
1.50 


10-Lb. 


$1.50 
2.75 
1.40 
1.50 2.75 5.75 
Include postage if you wish it by parcel post. 


M. Y. S. COMPANY, Bainbridge, N.Y. 


eee 


25-Lb. 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
WE REGRET THAT WE DO NOT HAVE ANY MORE OF OUR FINE ITALIAN 
QUEENS, BUT WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1947. 
B. J. BORDELON APIARIES, Moreauville, La. 
‘ y 














Hardy — High Producing — Gentle 
ST. ROMAIN'S “HONEY [GIRL” ITALIANS 


1to4 5 to 11 12 to 49 50 to 99 100 up 
QUEENS: $1.00 Each 90c Each 85c Each 75c Each 70c Each 


PROMPT SERVICE—LIVE DELIVERY—CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION 


St. Romain’s “Honey Girl“ Apiaries : Moreauville, La. 







S. T. FISH & CO. 


INC. 


South Water Market— Chicago 8, Ill. 


Reliable and Responsible Dealers in Honey 


Always interested in purchasing your EXTRACTED HONEY 60 LB. 
CANS or COMB HONEY. 
PROMPT PAYMENT MADE WHEN DOING BUSINESS WITH US. 


PHONE MONROE 1910 
©O000000080980080900886900008880806 0098000800 0008800088 


AUESEROEURECUROUOROROEOSUREOECREOEEEOORCEOEEORCEOUGRECOOCROROERCEREOTRUGCCOURURGCEORGOROEERROPCEOCEOHCCRCRORROROREOEREORSORCHRCEOECORORSORDRCRRERORECERERCREEE TL, 


EXTRACT HONEY FASTER 


4, 


By Using a 


NEISES 


GRAVITY HONEY CLARIFIER 


will save you time and money when extracting honey in cool weather. 





Warms the honey and removes wax, pollen and propolis at extractor 
outlet. Write today for our catalog which gives valuable information 


on processing honey. 


THE NEISES CO. 


LOCK BOX 249 MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


PU 
TFITITIITILLL Lili 
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Keep up on the bees—read the A-B-J 
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Start With Bees: How to 


Do It On $3.000 
(Continued from 413) 


duction, would follow the above plan, 
if you desire to live decently. Asa 
matter of common sense, it isn’t pos- 
into the business as 
a family farming plan, with less than 
twenty thousand dollars, if you insist 
on a standard of living comparable 
with the average worker in a war 
plant. And you should remember 
that after you have your money tied 
up neatly in the venture, you are still 
at least a year from production on a 
profitable basis. 

A beekeeping business would not be 
possible in Alaska. To get a footing 
on free land, only’ experienced 
workers have consideration, and free 
soil, in fact, passed away about 1900. 
So if you believe you can find a de- 
sirable place to operate bees without 
buying a few acres you had just as 
well discard the idea along with the 
surrey with the fringe on top. 

I will hazard the opinion that, in 
comparison with raising chickens, it 
will require four or five hundred colo- 
nies of bees to give an income equal 
to the average worker in a war plant. 
By the time you build an extracting 
house, to meet the sanitary speci- 
fications for the production of Grade 
“A” milk; equip your plant with 
electric equipment, and truck for 
hauling honey and bees; and invest 
in five hundred 
bees, you will 
dollars in it as a minimum. 

As for the reading and study about 
you that too, 
with at three or four 
experience, to safely launch 
Bees can- 
about 
them, leaving a good job and ‘“‘jump- 
ing in.” 


sible to go bee 


hives of 
thousand 


four-story 


have ten 


bees, should have 
along 
years’ 


you on the road to success. 


least 


not be mastered by reading 
You should have a working 
knowledge in several en- 
deavor to with You 
should be a handyman in several di- 
rections. In addition to being a 
naturalist, you ought to know much 
about salesmanship and advertising, 


lines of 


succeed bees. 


gardening, physics, chemistry, agrono- 
my, carpentry, engineering, heating, 
plumbing, marketing, all combined 
with the ability to be agreeable with 
others. And in addition to all that 
you must have the ability to adjust 
your work to _ the The 
modern apiarist is coming to be an 
all-around taste for 
gadgets, he knows what he is trying 
to do, when to do it, like a business 
man. 

Of course, if 


weather. 
with a 


scientist, 


you have read this 
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article so far, you may be one of those 
rare individuals, who still desire a 
fling at being a nursemaid to a flock 
of bees. Maybe you believe what the 
bee books tell you, that it is pleasant 
to own a cow and a few bees and make 
a little land flow with milk and honey. 
Is it true that you really believe that 
it would be pleasant to return to a 
little farm house after a healthful 
day’s work in the sunshine, as the 


amateur bee writers claim (like 
other fiction authors)? If you do, 
then why not take your three 


thousand dollars, (Uncle Sam _ will 
add two more to it, if you area G. I.), 
and take up bees on the installment 
plan. You should be located near a 
city of 10,000 population, on a good 
road, so you can continue your regu- 
lar work in town while you lay the 
framework of the apiary. Electricity 
should be available. Study this busi- 
ness from every angle, then buy your 
little farm so it will be within range 
of your present job and see what you 
can do. There is not likely to be 
another depression before 1958. If 
you can’t make a success of bees, no 
one will have to tell you when to get 
out for you will learn that as you go 
along, and you will not lose your old 
job in town. 


If the bee business turns out to 
be a success, and it could do that, you 
will at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are an individual- 
ist, no one to boss you around, without 
much security, a free man who is 
slave to an idea. 


Someone may ask why I still pursue 
bee culture, since I find it such a 
burden. Well, it is easier to put your 
money in it than to liquidate. The 
real answer is that my wife and I, 
with our children, were scared into 
the decision to try the farm back in 
1930. We live more plentifully—if 
less stately—while gardening and 
fighting angry bees. At intervals we 
have produced our own milk, butter, 
hogs, sugar (honey), eggs, some 
maple sirup, and tons of vegetables. 
There is a little profit, if one does not 
debit the labor bill of the family. I 
am not in debt, have a small bank 
account, a radio, automobile, repeat- 
ing shotgun, some fishing tackle, a 
well-insulated home on a paved road, 
take four bee magazines, two dailies, 
and am about ready to build an astro- 
nomical telescope for fun, and invest 
in a television receiver if they sell 
for around $500.00. I'll leave the 
helicopter to Mr. Deyell. 





Indiana. 
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1947 PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS— ITALIAN 


We are booking orders for spring 1947 delivery We will book your orders subject 
to prices quoted later No deposit now—only after prices are quoted and then we 
require a 10% deposit 

We have a full line of material ready We trongly advise ordering 
expect a lively demand for bees and queer as honey i 
sugar rationing still in prospect for 1947 

We guarantee live delivery, full weight packages, young 
certificate, satisfaction, prompt reply 


Rt. 2, Box 9 SUNKIST BEE COMPANY, Houma, La, 


early for we 
elling at a good price with 


mated queens, health 


Middle Tennessee Apiaries : Leather Colored Italian Queens 


From imported breeding stock. 1-25, $1.25 each. 26 or more $1.10 each. One-fourth 


books orders—balance before shipping All queens clipped and by air mail at no 


extra cost. ALL QUEENS AFTER JUNE 15TH $1.00 EACH. 


J. B. TATE & SON 


1029 No. 4th St. Telephone 34509 M. NASHVILLE (7), TENNESSEE 
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have proven their good qualities throughout the U. S. A. and Canada. 





queens QUEENS _ uetns 


We are making a special effort to furnish you 
more and better three-banded Italian queens, 
carefully produced and selected for high pro- 
duction in our customer’s colonies. 


PRICES 
June ist, 1946, through Sept. 30th, 1946 


1-11, $1.00 each; 12-99, 90c each; 
100 and over, 80c each 


“Live Delivery and Your Satisfaction Are Guaranteed”’ 


JOHN C. HOGG, Apiarist 
TIFTON, GEORGIA 
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Head all of your colonies with 


Better Bred Queens — 3-Banded Italians f"*,2.0 gor selene’ ite 


requeening and swarm control. 70 CENTS EACH—REMAINDER OF SEASON. 


CALVERT APIARIES 


Use them for increase, 


Calvert, Alabama 
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Booking Orders For 1947 


Subject to prices which will be published before the first of the year. 


Daniels’ Fine Packages & Queens 
a 


DANIELS APIARIES, Picayune, Miss. 


>) 














A-B-J Ads Are Result Getters 
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Classified Advertisements 








BEES AND QUEENS 








JOE’S ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS for 

spring delivery. 2-lbs. with queen $4.00; 
8-lbs. with queen $4.90; 4-lbs. with queen 
$5.75. Queenless packages, deduct $1.00. 
Full weight, live delivery and health cer- 
tificate guaranteed. Eight years’ experience 


to back my guarantee. Your order will be 





appreciated. JOE ROY APIARIES, Hessmer, 
Louisiana. 
BREWER’S LINE-BRED CAUCASIAN 


QUEENS—Book your order for April de- 
livery now. Write for prices and terms. No 
package bees. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 


Florida. 
BOOKING ORDERS for 1947——Caucasian wand 
Carniolan package bees. Subject to prices 


3217-J Hawthorne Road, Tampa 6, 


November list. Tillery Brothers, Greenville, 
Alabama. 
THREE-BANDED Italian queens—1 to 25, 


$1.10; 25 up, $1.00 each. Alamance Bee 
Company, Graham, North Carolina. 
MINNESOTA and Northern Iowa beekeepers 

contact us now for 100% full colonies on 9 











combs in spring of 1947. Reppert’s Honey 
Farms, Rt. 5, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
8-Banded Queens $1. 00 each. Dalice E. 


Crawford, Haw River, N. C 








ITALIAN QUEENS—Satisfaction assured. 
1.00 each. Write for quantity prices. 

Lange Apiaries, Llano, Texas. 

PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS, Italians. Cir- 
cular free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 

Rutledge, Alabama. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





BEESWAX WANTED. Highest cash price. 
Ship to Berman Bros. Fur and Wool Co., 


Minnesota. Est. 1899. 


tons 


Minneapolis, 


WANTED—Several 


good clear honey, 
mostly clover. Wendell’s Health Foods, 
314 E. Lodi Ave., Lodi, California. 


WAN TED—L ight or light amber honey in 
60 lb. cans, any amount delivered or pick 
it up. Pay the cash. Fred Wyatt, Oak Grove, 
Missouri. 
WANTED—One million cies of aie be- 
fore October Ist. Comb and extracted, 
white, amber, dark or what have you. Sample 
desired if honey is not well flavored and 
white. Pick up by truck, cash in advance. 
Albertus Knoll, Rt. No. 1, Holland, Michigan. 








WANTED—Extracted honey in 60 lb. cans. 
Samuel N. Grimwood, 1610 Harmony Way, 
Evansville, Illinois. 





HIGHEST PRICES paid for light extracted 
honey 1 in 60" 8. _Guy Polley, Nevada, Iowa. 


HONEY WANTED-—-AIl grades and varieties. 


State quantities, how packed, Can use 
capper and second grade honey also. Na- 
tural Foods Institute, 624 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
YOUR SPRING AND SUMMER HONEYS, 

and well ripened fall honey will get 
special consideration. Advise what you have. 
Kelms, Box 76, Mt. Hope, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED in 60's. Top prices paid. 


Also comb. State quantity. GERST BEE 
& HONEY SUPPLY, West Burlington, lowa. 
WOULD LIKE light honey and also dark 

honey. Can use from 1 to 5,000 pounds. 
Will pay top price. Send sample. Emil 
Strudell, 3405 N. Greenbay Ave., Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are ten cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 


As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized _ in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 





“ 





Missouri’s largest honey packers want large 

quantities of comb and extracted honey. 
Highest cash prices paid. Write us what you 
have. Frank King and Son Honey Co., 326 
S. Bales Ave., Kansas City, 1, Missouri. 











WANTED up to 100 cans of light colored 











honey. Please write stating price. Paul 
O’Black, Willard, Wisconsin. 
WANTED—Your honey, any amount. Will 


give top prevailing prices. Herald Partello, 


Rt. 2, Boone, Iowa. 


WANTED--Honey, strained, chunk or section. 

No amount too large nor too small. Top 
price. Spot cash. Lose Brothers, 206 E. 
Jefferson St. Louisville 2, Ky. Call J-A 
1015 collect. 








WANTED—Clover extracted and comb honey. 
Any quantity. C. Jankowski, Prairie View, 
Illinois. 





HONEY WANTED—All grades and varieties. 
Highest cash prices paid for a can or a car- 
load. Mail samples. State quantity. Clover 
Bloom Honey Company, Box 276, Minco, 
Oklahoma. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX. HIGHEST PRICES 

PAID. MAIL SAMPLES, ADVISE QUAN- 
TITY. BRYANT AND SAWYER, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and varieties. 

Highest cash prices paid. Mail samples. 
State quantity. HAMILTON & COMPANY, 
1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, California. 





WANTED—Extracted honey, white or light 
amber, in 60’s. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. 
Washington St., Bloomington, Illinois. 
HONEY WANTED—Small or large lots. Send 
sample and amount. Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, 
Illinois. 








CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 











SUPPLIES 
INSTANT seven, eight and nine Frame 
Spacers. Fast, accurate. $1.50 postpaid. 
Simplex trap clips queens without handling. 


$1.75 postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 
18 Drake Avenue, New Roc *helle 2, New York. 





HONEY MELTER “WEE KS TUBES” 


Two 


with full directions—$2.00, postpaid. Cans 
of sugared honey become fine, light, well- 
flavored product. Never over-heated. BEE- 
KEEPER’S HOIST, $25.00, or build your 
own. Specifications free for stamp. Turner 
Mfg. Co., Corning, Iowa. 


WARNING N. W. BEEKEEPERS—Glass and 

tin honey containers continue to be very 
difficult to obtain. Don’t get caught short 
again this fall. Order at least part of your 
container requirements NOW. You'll be glad 
you did. Send for price list. HONEY SALES 
COMPANY, 1806-08 No. Washington Ave., 
Minneapolis 11, Minnesota. 


FOUNDATION — Crimp- wired Brood and 
Super foundation. Thin surplus and Cut 











Comb. Simeon Beiler, Intercourse, Pa. 
ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA, Wisconsin, Iowa, N. D. and S. D. 


Buy Lewis-Dadant Bee Supplies and Honey 
Containers in Minneapolis and save. Send for 
price lists. TOP PRICES PAID FOR HONEY 
AND BEESWAX IN CASH OR TRADE. 
HONEY SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 No. 
Washington Ave., Minneapolis 11, Minnesota. 





Quality bee 
Prompt ship- 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
supplies at factory prices. 

















ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 

Apiaries. Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 

plies, Onsted, Michigan. 

PORTER BEE we 1 are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R. E. C. Porter, Lewis- 

town, Illinois. 

LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 


letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agent’s profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for all grades 
extracted honey. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303—12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 











WANTED—Light, extracted honey, clover 
preferred, in 60’s. J. Jones, 115 West 82 
St., New York 24, N. Y. 
HONEY WANTED—Top prices ener Write 
immediately. J. Wolosevich, 6315 So. 
Damen Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
WANTED—Extracted clover eas in 60's. 
B. I. Evans, Windom, Minnesota. 
CLOVER HONEY WANTED in 60’s. Large 
or small lots. Send sample and state 
quantity. Ellsworth A. Meineke, Arlington 


Heights, Illinois. 





HONEY WANTED—AIll grades, 

less. Also beeswax. Pay top prices. H. & S. 
Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York 7, N. Y. 


carloads or 


WE PAY CEILING PRICES for wax, and 

remit the day the wax is received. Your 
wax made into medium brood foundation at 
12c per lb. The Hawley Honey Co., Iola, 
Kansas. 


FOR SALE 





FIFTY ACRES, 12 irrigated—splendid lo- 
cation for 400 colonies bees. No com- 
petition, thriving community, Yellowstone 
Valley. With or without 150 colonies bees. 
R. B. Purviance, Rt. No. 2, Box 96, Billings, 
Montana. 
FOR SALE—1000 stands clean ‘hen s, 
10-frame dovetailed equipment, 
ed. On orange and sage 
each. Also 500 comb 
sections. H. J. Warr, 
California. 


3-story 
well paint- 
locations. $15.00 
supers with 15,000 
1838 Main, Riverside, 


BUSINESS in- 
room home in one 
Montana. Write to 
Montana. 


ENTIRE BEEKEEPING 
cluding modern eight 
of the best locations in 
J. W. Hardy, Huntley, 
30 COLONIES BEES, standard equipment, 1 
super and honey. Twenty dollars each 
James Wheeler, Maroa, Illinois. 


We are 

all or 
honey 
and bees, 


Forks, 


getting along in years. Will sell 
one-half interest in our bee and 
business. 200 colonies. Equipment 
clean and first class. C. W. Grader, 
Washington. 
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FOR SALE—Two-frame reversible honey ex- 

tractor, twelve by sixteen inch pockets. 
Three wooden honey barrels, fifty § gallon 
tapped for one inch and one and one-half inch 
faucets, open top. Four by five sections and 
eartons. Alfred P. Johnson, Rankin, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—450 standard 10-frame hives, 
mostly purchased within past 3 years, with 
supers to hold full crop; all equipment filled 
with good combs and honey for next spring’s 
package bees. Complete extracting and pro- 
cessing plant, with 8 H. P. steam boiler with 
automatic oil burner. No A.F.B.; inspection 
certificate furnished time of sale. Will sell 
all as one unit only. Ideal location with large 
acreage of sweet clover in Red River Valley 
of North Dakota. Can be operated at present 
location or moved. Reason for selling is 
owner’s poor health. Write American Bee 
Journal, Box No. 10, Hamilton, Illinois. 


FOR SALE-—Eight-frame Superior Lifetime 

Extractor. 240 gallon honey tank. One 
horsepower electric motor. All practically new 
for $250. Cox Honey Farms, Shelley, Idaho. 





24-Frame Radial Extractor Superior, electric 
knife, steam knife, 60 gal. tank. 


Ames 
Hatchery, Deerfield. Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE—tThree hundred colonies of bees 
in two-story ten-frame hives. All have 
plenty of honey to winter. Guaranteed free 
of disease. D. R. queens. 15 dollars per 
colony. Wm. A. Mohr, Milford, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Twenty acre tract with 225 
colonies bees and equipment. Write for de- 
tails. Carl G. Haag, Alton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—20 stands of bees all in 

hives, new frames and foundation. 
out on account of health. ~~. & 
Waddams Grove. Illinois. 


new 
Closing 
Brown, 


FOR SALE—FEntire beekeeping business, con- 

sisting of about 900 colonies of clean bees 
and equipment. Excellent locations, and 
central extracting plant. Also modern home, 
suitable for a tourist home if desired, located 








on main highway in village of Union Springs 
on Cayuga Lake. Frederick D. Lamkin, Union 
Springs. New York. 





HONEY LABELS—Improved designs, em- 

bodying color, balance, simplicity and dis- 
tinction. Please send for free samples and 
prices. C. W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin 





WANTED 


WANTED—Bees and equipment Write full 


description Seth Fox, Pewaukee, Wis 
W ANTED—-New or first class used Modified 

Dadant hive bodies and frames Chas 
S. Engle. Thief River Falls, Minnesota 
WANTED—Four or eight frame extractor 

Send price Peter Tangen, Ossian, lowa 


WANTED—Old out of print bee books. We 
have calls from libraries, etc. Let us know 

what you have and we will quote price 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


WILL BUY 300 to 1000 colonies and supers 

with or without crop. Standard equipment 
Write stating condition, location, price and 
reasons. Box AB, care American Bee Journal 








POSITIONS WANTED 


W ANTED—-Positior with southern queen 


breeder Twenty-five years experience in 
beekeeping Good habit V. Hanus, 3577 
E. 146 St., Cleveland, Ohio 
rWO VETERANS with beekeeping experi 
ence and pickup truck want to run bees 
with idea of buying later Write Lowell 
Markley Augusta, Kansas 
WANTED Man to work 300 or 400 colo 
nies, all in fine locations Would consider 














WANTED 


A CAN OR A CARLOAD 


TOP PRICES PAID 
Will furnish 60-lb. cans if desired 


C. W. AEPPLER CO. : Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


experienced 
Walter 


man or 
McKinley, 


dependable 
Iowa 


young man 


George, 


AN EXPERIENCED 
gardener 
Kimberton 


BEEKEEPER to assist 
Good wages, house and privileges 
Farms, Phoenixville, Penna. 





INSECTICIDE 

7 MOTH 
extracting combs 
Non-poisonou 


CONTROI Protect your 
with paradichloro- 
non-inflammable 


WAX 
empty 


benzene 


Sure death to wax moth larvae One ounce 
treats 10 brood combs Two pounds $1.00; 
five pounds $2.00 parcel post TRITOX 


CHEMICAL 
INDIANA. 


COMPANY, WASHINGTON, 





SEEDS AND TREES 


ANISE-HYSSOF SEED. Packet 25c; 
$1.10. James Beecken, 
1, Bx. 276. 


% ounce 
Elgin, Illinois, Rt 


rRIFOLIUM AMBIGUUM 


a new clover that 


incre é rapidly by deep rhizomous roots 
Long lived, good honey plant Seed not yet 
available Root divisions, minimum order 25 
for $2.00 100, $5.00 250, $10.00, postpaid 
Melvin Pellett, Atlantic, lowa 





MISCELLANEOUS 





letterhead 150 6% 


- envelope 
Sim’ Saline 2, Michigan 


BEE LIBRARY FOR SALE—About 40 book 
ind a 40-volume run of “Gleaning ' List 
and details on request. P. M. Allen, B 
Farm, Princeton, New Jersey 


wood 


EARTHWORM CULTURE—Send postcard 
for valuable FREE bulletin, with review on 


“Intensive Propagation and Use of Earth- 
worms in soil-building.” Thos. J. Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-H, Roscoe, 


California 
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Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


Market Report 
answer the 


For our Crop and 
we asked reporters to 
following questions: 

1. Final crop compared to 1945? 


2. What per cent is selling at 12c 
ceiling? 
3. What per cent of crop sold 


locally? 
4. Condition of bees? 
Crop Compared to 1945 

Those states where the crops were 
better than last year, one could count 
off on the fingers of both hands, per- 
haps Maine, New Jersey, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Georgia 
In fact all up and down 
coast, except that Vermont is 
short. As we go west, however, diffi- 
culties Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
extending farther southwest, the crop 
will only range about 50 to 80% of 
last year and in many instances, much 
less. In southern Michigan, southern 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois and 
Indiana as well as northern Ohio, the 
drought cut in heavily on crops, with 
the result that not only is the crop 
con- 


Virginia, 
and Florida. 
the 


arise. 


short but the bees are in poor 


dition. 

Even in southern and central Illi- 
nois extending into Iowa and Minne- 
sota, the crop cannot be expected to 
The Black 
much 


be as heavy as last year. 
Hills of South Dakota show a 
better crop and some spotted sections 
of Nebraska, particularly in the west 
and central the crop is better 
than a year ago. 

However, in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
well as 


part 


extending into Colorado as 
in Utah, the crop is short. 
Wyoming is miserably short 
about 20% of last year and Montana 
up to its 
regions of 


with 


will hardly come average. 
Idaho, in the upper the 
Snake Valley, may be as good as last 
year, not so good in the lower part. 
Nevada had a failure last year and 
is having a good crop this year. Wash- 
ington will not average last year, 
Oregon probably as good or a little 
better. 


an 








Market Report 





—— 
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In California the Imperial Valley 
is better than a year ago, south 
central sections not much better than 
the extremely poor crop of last year. 
As you work farther north, the crop 
apparently was better and, of course, 
better than the desperate crop of a 
year ago. 


The eastern Canadian provinces are 


about in the shape of the North 
Central states. That is short. Mani- 
toba may have nearly as much as 
last year, Saskatchewan and British 


Columbia probably more. The same 


rules for Alberta. 


Per Cent Sold at 12 Cent Ceiling 


If our criterion 
of the then the 
poor independent packers are having 
one deuce of a time getting enough 
honey to pack for sale. Practically 
all of the reporters stated that there 
was very little honey selling at the 
12 cents ceiling. Either beekeepers 
had disposed of it when the ceiling 
was off, or they were holding until the 
might later be 
they were selling only at 


reporters are any 


average beekeeper 


removed, or 
retail, or 
their honey was going through the 
large cooperatives, or was going black 
market way. 


ceiling 


Per Cent Sold Locally 


Again is shown the 
reason why packers are not getting 
the honey. It is going 


markets except in the case of the very 


reason or one 


into local 


beekeepers and in those in- 
is being sold locally, 
through the 
cooperatives or held in the hands of 
the beekeepers antici- 


ceiling 


large 
stances, much 
the balance being sold 
themselves, 
pating a withdrawal of the 
prices. 

We make no particular mention of 
black market although there is plenty 
of suggestion of it in the ecards re- 
ported. 

In the Canadian provinces 
ditions are entirely different. 
the ceiling has been set at 


con- 
Here 


approxi- 


mately 18 cents for white honey with 
a cent or two differential for the 
amber. These prices seem to be well 
respected and seem to be satisfying to 
the Canadian beekeeper and every- 
things moves smoothly. 


Condition of Bees 


Naturally, with a short crop there 
is difficulty in getting the bees into 
proper shape for winter and we find 
this reflected in the reports coming 
in. Many cases, bees are not up to 
full strength and in many other cases, 
do not have sufficient stores to guar- 
antee them safe wintering. 

However, the redeeming feature 
has been that after a very cool, early 
fall, copious rains fell and then suffi- 
cient warm weather so where there 
is a chance for fall crop, the bees have 
been able to take advantage of it at 
least to the point of filling their brood 
chambers and of building up a force 
of young bees. 
estimate that bees are 
probably in 80% as good a condition 
as they were a year ago. 


It is our 


It is also idea now that esti- 
mates on the total crop will have to 
be dropped considerably. Likely there 
is a 20% drop over last year 
which would mean nearly 40,000,000 


pounds. 


our 


The O. P. A., of course, maintains 
the idea that where agricultural 
products are scarce, then the ceiling 
prices should be maintained. If such 
products are plentiful, then release 
the ceiling. Naturally the beekeeper 
with a short crop if he is going to 
make both ends meet, must 
somewhat better price and could get 
it without difficulty, in fact is getting 
it in many instances on his own hook. 

Just how the government is going 
to reconcile the demand for more bees 
for pollination and at the same time 
insist that the beekeeper tighten his 
corset and get along on less price on 
a low crop, is a grave question. We 
are not ready to answer it. 


have a 


All in all, as usual beekeepers are 
not discouraged; they looking 
forward to the new season although 
probably more than ever, there will 
be the destruction of colonies this 
fall, rather than try to carry them 
over on a minimum amount of stores 
with great difficulties 
enced in some instances in 
sugar for fall feeding. 


are 


being experi- 


getting 





One Can or a Carload—What haveyou’ Mail 

your offerings to us.—Prompt action. Cash on delivery 
JEWETT & SHERMAN CO. 

Lisbon Rd. & Ervine Ave. 1204 W 12th St. 

Cleveland, 4, Obio Kansas, city Mo. 








Cars and less than cars 
Top Prices 


HONEY WANTE 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Ooonomowoe, Wisconsin 


HONEY WANTED Carloads or Less 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


LEWIS A. KONCES CO. 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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No. 50 Cedarberg Beekeepers: Here’s 


TT wr 

Salter Gulmans pe sce Sir It is never too late 

to get the help which fs available to you im daughter queens 
of “DR” stock. It will 'e a real help in your fight te contrel 
American foulbrood. 


For You 


Just the thing for lique- 
fying honey, heating the 
honey bottling tank, the 
wax melter and sterilizing 
tank—in fact you'll find 
dozens of uses for this re- 
markable heater. 

SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


$18.40 


F. O. B. Minneapolis 


HONEY SALES CO. 


Minneapolis 11, Minnesota 


The performance of this stock is why beekeepers are placing 
repeat orders fer larger numbers of queens. Satisfaction is 
what you get with the use of this stock. 


This stock has been improved each year by scientific 
selection. No other steck can offer the quality of parentage, 
of rearing methods and of apiary testing service. So why 
not buy those queens which will give yeu the greatest value. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING DATES. 
NO CHANGE IN PRICES FOR THIS SEASON. 


Iowa Beekeepers Association 
STATE HOUSE DES MOINES 19, IOWA 
080000000 60800080069080000 











1806-08 No. Washington Ave. 
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Leather ITALIAN Queens 


Guaranteed to be of the most productive and 
gentle stock available. 


Ce SS EEE EEE EPP PLL LDP LD LDL LD LLL LLL LD LDL LL 


TRY 


GIRARDEAU APIARIES 


(Successors to Morley Pettit) 
FOR 


Quality Italian Package Bees 


and Queens 


1947 
SPRING DELIVERY 


GIRARDEAU APIARIES : TIFTON, GA. 


J. H. Girardeau, Jr., Manager 


“« 


We will replace any queen that fails to live up to 
our guarantee, or arrives dead or in poor condition. 
Orders booked subject to your approval when 


prices are quoted. Your deposit of 10% not required 
until then. 


Queens for balance of season, $1 each 


THE RICH HONEY FARMS 
JEANERETTE, LA. 


DB BBB LBBB LPL LPP LL LL LL LOLOL LLL LLL ee Lh hl 


Poorer or oor rrr rrr rrr rrr rrrrrr 4 
bee rr roo oo rrororr) 


CPP DOPPDBPODD OD OS OO OSES 
ee eel 
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FALL REQUEENING 


Are you a true Beekeeper? 
What can you see ahead? 


Sure you are and we believe you see a bright future for bee- After the main honey flow is over is one of the 
keeping and honey production, in addition you see the need Best Times of the year to Requeen Bees. It insures 
and possibilities in pollination by honeybees. a vigorous young queen that will lay late in the fall 
HOW CAN THESE CONDITIONS BE MET? and early in the spring, making wintering more 

successful, also having a good strong colony next 

PACKAGE BEES are the only way to handle the situation spring when you need it. We have lots of good 
and get the fullest results. To allow your apiary to decrease ; ; 
in number of colonies is expensive. To allow your colonies queens ready to mail out at once. 
to swarm for increase is more expensive, amounting to greater 
per ‘colony operation cost, through less honey to sell, less a 


pollination, wasted territory 


WHERE SHOULD PACKAGE BEES BE ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 


SECURED? 


MITTTTITITITITITITITITITIT TTL 


PRICES 
We are in position to supply you Dark Italian bees that are Bate of 1-24 $1.10 
easily handled, winter well, conserve stores keeping the brood Lots of 25-99 1.00 
nest well rounded and compact, Build up rapidly in spring, and Sots of 160.0 ‘90 
produce greater surplus for your increased profit. P 


Order as soon as possible and have the satisfaction of know- 


No charge for Air Mail Clipping. 
ing your order is placed and will be shipped on time. Our es - “Ppins 


service is second to none. 


ereeeeaeenens 


Your money refunded or another queen for any that 
Prices will be advertised as soon as possible. 


“THEY PRODUCE” 


is not satisfactory. 





THE STOVER APIARIES 
MAYHEW, MISS. 


Rossman & Long 
Box 133 MOULTRIE, GA. 
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The Postscript 








From Lewis W. Gammell, of Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, comes an inter- 
esting account of the bamboo (Poly- 
gonum cuspidatum), which is much 
used in that area for planting rail- 
road embankments and waste lands. 
It spreads rapidly from creeping 
rootstocks and is difficult to eradicate. 
It blooms profusely and the bees work 
it eagerly. It apparently contributes 
heavily to the early fall honey crop. 
It is related to buckwheat and to 
heartsease, two of the most im- 
portant sources of honey in late 
summer. 

Arthur M. Southwick, of Concord, 
that purple 
loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria) is an 
important source of nectar and pollen 
in eastern and is in- 
creasing rapidly. It 
wet ground where it is unlikely to be 
disturbed when once established. It 
averages more surplus there than any 
other plant and they report the honey 


Massachusetts, reports 


Massachusetts 


grows in iow 


as light amber, crystal clear with a 
mild pleasant flavor. The pollen they 
report as Honey customers 
like it and come back for more. Re- 
ports from New York bee- 
keepers some years ago described the 
honey as dark and strong. We would 
like more reports as to the quality of 
honey from this 


calities. 


green. 


received 


source in other lo- 


—<—-¢-)— 

Uschold: 

“Honey is made of happiness 
Of sunshine snared by clover 

And flavored with adventuring 
By bees the meadows over. 


Says Maude E. 


“Honey is warm contentment 
Drowsed from blossom foam 
Honey is summer liquefied 
And sealed in honeycomb.” 
a 
From Wm. I. F. Hoffa, 
Pennsylvania, comes a 
the vetch 
He describes the plant as growing on 
a steep hillside with gravelly 
and covering the area with a 
dense growth three or four feet high, 
so thick that nothing else can grow. 
We have had crown vetch for years 
but on our rich black soil it grows 
only about a foot high and with such 
a thin stand that it is difficult to keep 


Blar.don, 
specimen of 
crown (Coronilla varia). 
poor 
soil 
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it properly weeded. This is a good 
example of the way plants are likely 
to behave on different soils and points 
to the necessity of trial of any new 
plant under a wide variety of con- 
ditions. 

sencilla 

From Homer P. 

Marion, Iowa, comes another sample 
of red honey. In the jar it looks like 
plum or apple jelly and it also has 
something of a jelly taste. He says 
that fifty pounds of it came from one 
colony and asks for a name of the 
source. I certainly don’t know where 
the bees found it but would like very 
much to find out. 


Blackford, of 


sceaasecngenahiee tice amet 

On cool damp days in Aug. the bees 
were found to be 
the branches of the jack pine in my 
grove. None could be seen on either 
the white pine or the western yellow 
pine. They hovered certain 
areas before alighting, to draw their 
tongues along the sides of the needles. 
Apparently they were getting some- 
thing although my eyes not 
sharp enough to detect it. Large 
quantities of honeydew are reported 
from the pine forests of Europe. Al- 
though there are several hundred of 
these jack pines in my grove they did 
not bring enough to the hives to show 
any gain by the hive on scales. 


swarming among 


over 


were 


en 
A Nebraska reader asks which is 
for bees, the black locust or 
the honey locust and how he can dis- 
tinguish between them. The honey 
locust has very long and _ vicious 
thorns which are often a foot or more 
in length. They branch in such a 
manner to remind one of deer horns. 
There is a thornless variety and that 
is the best one to plant the 
heavy thorns are a dis- 
advantage. The black locust ‘has very 
short and blunt thorns. Both trees 
are legumes and neither blooms for 
a long period. 


better 


since 
serious 
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Surplus honey 
ported from black locust in the mid- 
west where the tree has been widely 
planted in erosion control. The crop 
is usually light because of the short 
flowering time. Most of the reports 
of honey honey locust 


is occasionally re- 


from come 


from farther south, especially Louis- 
iana where the tree is common in low- 
land pastures. We have one tree of 
each kind growing side by side and 
the honey locust usually attracts more 
bees than black locust. For two or 
three days the tree sounds like the 
bees might be swarming, but like the 
other the bloom lasts too short a time 
to permit a heavy yield. 


oe on 
Lynn Reynolds writes from Cali- 
fornia that in Utah the bees were 


working on the flowers of European 
bindweed or wild morning glory 
and apparently getting nectar. In a 
cool California valley they paid no 
attention to the morning glory but in 
another valley which is warmer the 


bees were able to get good loads 
from it. 

Surplus honey has _ occasionally 
been reported from this source in 


California and there are some similar 
reports from Texas. In Cuba a 
native species is the source of large 
crops in some seasons. 

a 


Cornell University at Ithaca, New 
York, has issued a splendid bulletin 
on bird’s-foot trefoil by H. A. 
McDonald. It contains 182 pages and 
gives much information not common- 
ly available. It is stated that 
appear to be the only insects that 
operate the flower mechanism of 
bird’s-foot trefoil.”’ In our test 
gardens honeybees visit the trefoil 
plot very freely and the plant sets a 
heavy crop of seed. There is every 
indication that this plant will find an 
important place in the farm rotation 
and that large acreage will be planted 
as agriculture is 
war to 


“Bees 


reconverted from 
conditions. If it 
depends entirely on bees for polli- 
nation the farmer will welcome the 
beekeeper to find pasture in his tre- 
foil 


peace time 


meadows. 


—-<er = 

A Texas reader asks for suggestions 
as to what to plant to attract the bees 
in that region. Vitex negundo incisa 
is one of the best of the bee plants for 
the Southwest. 
period in 


It blooms over a long 
and is always 

I first secured 
it more than thirty years ago but it 


summer 
swarming with bees. 


is a bit tender for our severe winters. 
With us it kills to the ground each 
winter and sprouts again in the spring. 
In the Southwest it grows into a large 
shrub or small spreading tree. 
and 
desirable in 
subject to drought. 
FRANK C. 


are als 
which aré¢ 


Cleome safflower 


very areas 


PELLETT. 
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iy ‘E ' | 3-Bandltalian Queens 
° 
? For Spring Delivery 1947 
In all our 50 years, we have never experienced the ? 
amauta in getting materials for manufacturing 2-Ib. packages with queen $4.00 
beekeeper’s supplies, like the season now drawing to 
a clean. 3-lb. packages with queen 5.00 
4-lb. packages with queen 6.00 
We are completely sold-out of all items, with the Queens 1.25 
exception of 5 pound and 10 pound honey containers 
(pails). fr 
We suggest you watch this ad for details of the Place order now while the best is available. 
proposed 1947 outlet, information we expect to : : 
have by the end of this year. Revised price list will Quality and service guarantecd. 
be available at that time. 
‘ Apiaries accredited and certified by the Alabama 
We say “thank you” to our customers for your State Department of Agriculture. 
patronage and apologize for all orders it was neces- : 
sary to return unfilled. : 3 
: } K. Anderson & Son Apiari 
0. K. Anderson & Son Apiaries 
MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. Coffee Springs, Alabama 
; MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN ; 
L. VoL } 








TANQUARY’S 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS: 


With over 35 years of honey production in the Northwest, we know what kind of packages and queens the lH 


buyer wants. Good bees; Good weight packages; Good queens and shipped on time. It’s certainly our aim 
to do this. : 


HI 
HI 
H] 
| 


. > i 
We advise you to place your orders now for 1947 delivery. We are booking up fast. We will book you 
now subject to prevailing prices. | 


We guarantee safe arrival on bees and queens. Queens clipped at no extra cost. if 





PRICE LIST 
QUEENS, ANY NUMBER, 85 CENTS POSTPAID, BALANCE OF SEASON 

| Quantity 1 to 24 25 to 49 50 to a9 100 up H 
2-Ib. packages with queen $4.15 $4.05 $4.00 $3.70 H 
3-lb. packages with queen 5.15 5.05 5.00 4.70 

-lb. packages with queen 6.15 6.05 6.00 5.70 

5-lb. packages with queen 7.00 6.90 6.85 6.65 

Tested queens 2.10 2.05 2.00 1.75 
Untested Queens 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.15 H 
Queenless packages, deduct $1.10 per package H 
Package bees F.O. B. Queens postpaid. E 
H 


TANQUARY HONEY FARMS, INC. 


LENA, SOUTH CAROLINA / 














Improved Extractor 


300 Revolutions Per Minute 
Guarantees Clean Combs 


45 Frame Model 


New Improvements On Simplicity Extractor 


1. Angle iron reinforcing band top and bottom of can. 
2. Roller thrust bearing supporting reel. 
3. Floating acceleration of perforated reel. 


At present our production quota for this year has been sold, but 
we hope conditions will permit increased production soon. 


Rook The A. I. Root Co. 


a Medina, Ohio 
































